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IBBON long since impressed on the popular mind the signifi- 
G cance of the third century as one of the great turning-points 
in world-history. Succeeding historians have only deepened 
the impression. The second century basked in the Antonine peace. 
It considered itself the true successor to the famous classical culture 
in life, literature, and religion. The forms of republican government 
were still observed. The slow but steady economic and social decline 
went unnoticed by the literate. 

Oriental monarchy with all its pomp and ceremony ruled the 
fourth century. An oriental religion, Christianity, had conquered the 
Roman Empire. Wars against barbarian invaders were constant, and 
the frontier steadily receded. Economic and social security had been 
recovered only through a hardening of the arteries, with the conse- 
quent refusal of energetic movement. From the Western viewpoint, 
the world was in decay. 

We of the West find it difficult to realize that the exact reverse was 
the situation in the true Orient east of the Euphrates. At the begin- 
ning of the third century, this Orient was ruled by Parthia, whose 
best years were long past. The empire was torn by revolts of pre- 
tenders to the throne; the feudal chiefs were all-powerful. Even the 
weak Roman armies could penetrate at will to the heart of the Par- 
thian empire, and the devastation of their soldiers added to the pre- 
vailing chaos. Wealth rapidly declined, culture almost disappeared. 
[Cuasstcan Putotoey, XXXVII, Jury, 1942] 241 
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At the close, all Parthian territory and much more besides owed 
fealty to a powerful Sasanid family, little troubled by the feudal no- 
bility. A new religion which claimed to be revived Zoroastrianism 
gave fresh impulse to an already abounding life. Accumulated wealth 
produced an art whose high quality we are only now beginning to ap- 
preciate. Roman attacks on Parthia were terribly avenged when 
Sasanid armies repeatedly advanced to the very limits of the Roman 
Empire in the east. 

For the beginning and close of this century we possess sources 
which, if neither ample nor too trustworthy, do at least permit the 
construction of a fairly adequate history. Until 229 we may utilize 
fragments and an epitome of the excellent Cassius Dio; until 238 the 
valuable statements which another contemporary, Herodian, conceals 
beneath his vile rhetoric. 

The period which follows, when the Roman Empire was in far more 
danger of complete collapse, in east as in west, than at the conven- 
tional date of 476, is the most obscure portion of all imperial Roman 
history. We should not have expected much historical writing during 
the actual time of breakdown; but the almost miraculous, if partial, 
recovery which ensued should have been celebrated by more able 
writers, who, incidentally, described the collapse. Of one such his- 
torian, Dexippus of Athens, we have some information, though the 
“fragments” are disappointing; other contemporary sources are little 
more than names. We must therefore turn to the later chroniclers. 

The last great Latin historian, Ammianus Marcellinus, dealt with 
this period in detail; but this portion has been lost, and we have only 
a few backward references in preserved books. We try to use the so- 
called Augustan Histories, perhaps the worst source material the his- 
torian has attempted to utilize. Scores of dissertations have led almost 
entirely to negative results: the Augustan Histories do not come from 
the authors to whom they are assigned, they were not written in the 
days of Diocletian and Constantine, most of their documents and 
many of their sources are fakes. To the problem of their sources I can 
add one small but significant item: confusion of r and d in a proper 
name shows that one original source was in Aramaic characters.! The 
unfortunate historian must pick out facts which appear to be true, 


1 Poll. Tyr. Trig. 2. 
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but how can he check them? Worst of all, for some of the most crucial 
years—from 244 to 253—the Augustan Histories themselves are lost. 

If we turn to still later chroniclers, we soon discover that a few out- 
standing events are repeated over and over again in the epitomes. 
There is unique material in Johannes Malalas, but so chuckleheaded is 
he, even for his own day—the reign of Justinian—that we hesitate to 
believe him without further check.? The fullest and apparently best 
narrative is that of Zonaras, who lived in the twelfth century! Where, 
as in the case of Josephus, his source is preserved, Zonaras follows it 
closely. Our editions of Cassius Dio fill out from Zonaras the gaps in 
fragments and epitome. When, therefore, after the extracts from Dio 
we find the story going on without a break, we may be sure that 
Zonaras is following another good source; his immediate source was 
Peter the Patrician, from whom many direct quotations are pre- 
served.’ Peter’s source must have been contemporary and excellent; 
we can only call him Dio’s Continuator. 

As for oriental sources, the vast Talmudical literature is yet to be 
properly digested; Syriac gives little not extracted from Greek, with 
the notable exception of the Chronicle of Arbela by Mshiha Zkha, who 
adds a few precious bits.‘ Armenian historians are translated by 
Langlois, who has used the modern system of transliteration and com- 
pels us regularly to retransliterate back to the pronunciation of the 
time when the great sound shift had not yet been completed.® 

In recent years the value of these historians has been unduly de- 
preciated. For the collapse of the Arsacid kingdom we must use Aga- 
thangelus and Moses. Agathangelus, secretary to the first Christian 
king, Tiridates, wrote in Greek; comparison with the later translation 
into the native language exhibits only too plainly the curse of Ar- 
menian historiography—interpolation on a large scale. Even our pres- 
ent Greek edition is not free from later addition, but to the careful 

2 Cf. Chronicle of John Malalas, translated from the Church Slavonic by Matthew 
Spinka, in collaboration with Glanville Downey (1940). 

3U. P. Boissevain, C. de Boor, Th. Biittner-Wobst, Excerpta historica iussu Imp. 
Constantini Porphyrogeniti confecta (1903-10). 

4A. Mingana, Trois sources syriaques (1908); E. Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela 
(“Abhandl. berl. Akad.,"” No. 6 [1915]). ; 


5 Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de l’ Arménie, 1 (1880); II (1869). A 
new edition is urgently needed. 
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student the original and accurate narrative only stands out the more 
clearly. 

Throughout the centuries, Moses of Chorene’s History has been “to 
the majority of his readers the most authentic and trustworthy book 
next to the Bible.” Recent criticism has been actually savage in its 
attacks.® A test which has attempted to set every alleged fact in its 
proper place in my own narrative manuscript of the later ancient 
oriental history gives the following results: The legendary period is 
worthless, though no better and no worse than similar Greek attempts, 
by which it has been strongly influenced. The narrative before the 
third century A.D. is a distorted picture, based ultimately on Greek 
sources. From that time onward it is good history, free from serious 
interpolation, in utmost contrast to the usual run of Armenian his- 
tories. There is no historical mistake nor is there any sure sign of bias 
which demands a date later than 440—the point at which the narra- 
tive closes. The data on the pagan religion, when tested by known 
facts about Sasanid Zoroastrianism, are of so trustworthy a character 
that a date of composition not too long after the conversion of Ar- 
menia to Christianity must be postulated. 

Although of much later date, the Arabic historians have decided 
value. Since our study is confined to the relations of Persia and Rome, 
it will be unnecessary here to enter into the complicated question of 
sources. For our present purpose it will be enough to point out the 
general agreement of scholars that what we use to supplement the 
Greek writers has come to us, along with much legendary material, 
from late Sasanid chronicles written in Pahlavi.” 

As the stream of papyri and inscriptions grows thinner, we are 
driven to the coins, whose value for aesthetics and for purchase is in 
direct reverse to their value for history. In this connection, Sasanid 
coins should not be neglected. The numerous Sasanid reliefs are of 


6 Summarized by A. O. Sarkissian, Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., LX (1940), 73 f. 


7 Our foundation is Th. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber (1879), an anno- 
tated translation of this portion of Tabari; other Arab historians give essentially the 
same story, rarely with authentic additions; cf., e.g., Barbier de Maynard, Les Prairies 
d’or (1861-77), Arabic text and French translation of Mas’udi. 


8 F. D. Paruck, Sasanian Coins (1924). 
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extraordinary importance.’ Thus far, of contemporary inscriptions 
we have had only a few examples.'° 

But Persia has at last relented and has given us a new inscription 
which equals the immortal Behistun Inscription of Darius the Great in 
its historical importance. Early in 1936 Dr. Erich Schmidt, director 
of the Iranian Expedition of the Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago, discovered a badly damaged Parsik inscription on the east 
wall of the so-called Kaaba of Zoroaster, which faces the Nagqsh-i- 
Rustam cliff, in which are the tombs of this same Darius and of his 
next successors. In December of that year Mr. Donald McCown, tem- 
porarily in charge at Persepolis, uncovered for me a part of the in- 
scription and discussed with me his own copy. From the remarkably 
clear photographs made by the expedition photographer, Mr. Boris 
Dubensky, Professor Martin Sprengling, of the University of Chicago, 
published a transliteration and running interpretation in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, supplemented by an article in the 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldindischen Gesellschaft. His articles were 
used by A. Christensen in the last volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History. Sprengling assigned the inscription to Narseh I and thought 
the lists of place names marked the borders of the empire; Henning, 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, proved that the in- 
scription came from Shahpuhr I and that the list of place names indi- 
cated the route of his campaigns." 

The position of the Parsik on a side wall of the structure had al- 
ready led us to expect, on the analogy of the shorter inscription of 
Shahpuhr at the near-by Naqsh-i-Rejab,” Pahlavik and Greek trans- 
lations on the west and back walls, and these were later uncovered by 


°F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs (1910), for the region about Per- 
sepolis, to be supplemented by the excellent photographs taken by Mr. Boris Dubensky, 
of the Iranian Expedition of the Oriental Institute under the direction of Dr. Erich 
Schmidt, and by N. C. Debevoise, ‘‘The Rock Reliefs of Ancient Iran,’’ Jour. Near 
East. Stud., I (1942), 76 ff. 

10 Collected by E. Herzfeld, Paikuli (1924). 

1M. Sprengling, ‘‘A New Pahlavi Inscription,’”” Amer. Jour. Semit. Lang., LIII 
(1936), 126 ff.; ‘‘Zur Parsik-Inschrift an der ‘Kaaba des Zoroasters,’”’ Zischr. d. 
deutsch. morgenlind. Gesellsch., XCI (1937), 652 ff.; A. Christensen, Camb. Anc. Hist., 
XII (1939), 109 f.; W. B. Henning, ‘The Great Inscription of Sapur I,’”’ Bull. School 
Orient. Stud., IX (1939), 823 ff. 


” Herzfeld, Paikuli, p. 86. 
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Dr. Schmidt. The photographs arrived at Chicago in the summer of 
1939, and through the courtesy of Professor John A. Wilson, director 
of the Oriental Institute, I was permitted to study them. Publication 
of my own historical results has naturally been withheld until the for- 
mal publication by Professor Martin Sprengling, to whom publication 
of the inscription has been intrusted.'’ 

For the badly damaged Parsik and the almost complete Pahlavik 
original, as well as for the sections of value only to Iranian students, 
I must now refer to Professor Sprengling’s articles. Readers of Classi- 
cal Philology will, however, be more interested in the Greek version. 
This version is both more and less easy to decipher than appears at 
first glance. We are gratified to discover that one huge lacuna, where 
a repair block has fallen out, is only apparent; the break was there al- 
ready when the inscription was engraved; this is proved by the way 
in which the words straddle the break, for example, BAC! on one side 
and A€ WC on the other. In numerous other cases of apparent lacunae 
the pitting of the stone had already been effected by the elements, and 
these too are straddled. 

Although such defects greatly detract from the looks of the record, 
they demonstrate an important historical fact. The native name, 
Qa‘aba Zardusht, simply implies a sacred structure connected with 
the Zoroastrian religion. Herzfeld argued that we should read Qabr 
Zardusht, ‘Tomb of Zoroaster,” and therefore identified the similar 
but more ruined structure at Parsagadae as the ‘“Tomb of Cambyses.”’ 
At any rate, since the latter structure was in the city founded by 
Cyrus and abandoned as capital after Darius, the early Achaemenid 
date of both should have been assured. 

Sarre drew attention to a coin of the Fratadara dynasty which ruled 
Persepolis during the Hellenistic age, on which he believed that this 
very structure was represented. Above it was the Auramazda symbol, 
on one side the king poured a libation, on the other was a standard. 
Therefore, he argued, the monument was a fire temple.'4 

Our new inscription devotes a third of its text to the establishment 
of fire temples by Shahpuhr; this fact would seem to confirm Sarre’s 


13M. Sprengling, ‘‘From Kartir to Shahpuhr I,’’ Amer. Jour. Semit. Lang., LVII 
(1940), 330 ff.; ‘“‘Shahpuhr I, the Great: On the Kaabah of Zoroaster (KZ),’’ ibid., 
pp. 341 ff.; ‘‘Pahlavi Notes,’ zbid., LVIII (1941), 169 ff. 


14 E. Herzfeld in Sarre and Herzfeld, op. cit., pp. 3 ff.; F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten 
Persiens (1925), 14 f., Pl. 51. 
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explanation of the coin. The walls of our structure had suffered dam- 
age on three contiguous blocks; a repair block of irregular size had 
been inserted, and this, too, had fallen out before our inscription was 
incised. Again the architectural history points back to the Achaemenid 
period. 

Our difficulties in decipherment are, however, greatly increased by 
injuries to the surface. In a large proportion of the inscription we can 
detect certain traces of the letters from the photographs only if we 
already know what should be there. Fortunately, the Pahlavik origi- 
nal is almost complete and very clear. We find special difficulty in the 
last third of the Greek version, where transliterations of Persian per- 
sonal names and of Persian official titles predominate, and here the 
Greek can be successfully read only by constant reference to the other 
versions. 

Greek letters are those characteristic of the third century, especially 
the rounded sigma and epsilon and the W-shaped omega. In the be- 
ginning the letters were rather well carved, but the engraver soon be- 
came careless. There are a few cases of ligatures, especially at the 
end of the lines. Sentences are marked off by the triangular wedge, a 
reminiscence of the word-divider in the Achaemenid cuneiform. 

The language is a fair sample of what was written in the third cen- 
tury. This is well shown in the spelling, where there is complete lack of 
consistency in the use of epsilon, iota, and epsilon iota. In one case the 
epsilon iota is used where the classical form has only epsilon. There is 
at least one case of crasis, kas for xai eis. At the end of line 4 and at 
the beginning of line 5 xai is repeated by error. Latin words might be 
expected in Greek of this date, but it is surprising to find so many 
this far east. These include xagréAdous, line 12, as far as I know its 
earliest use in Greek; Kaioap as title in lines 8f., 19, 24; voupeias, 
lines 45, 52; dvvwvns, line 65. Among the words not in Liddell and 
Scott are the Latin voupeias and xaoréAdouvs, eicévypador, line 44; 
Tpérrou, line 62; etyovpou, line 66. mupeta, line 38 and often, is new in 
the sense of “fire altar.’’ ¢7a8agdpov is used in line 64 for crabndopov. 
ywlodvXakos, line 66, is more exact than the common yafodiAaé. 
TaOvns, line 58, is a vulgar form for darvn. While duaéa as a Persian 
loan word for “wagon” is well known, auaéao7ov appears to be a trans- 
literation of a Persian word meaning “wagon horse.” éevtias, line 8, 
is cited in the eighth edition only from First Maccabees but is missing 
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in the last revision. The formula xal of ‘Pwyato. Pikirrov Kaicapa 
avnyopevoay, lines 8f., is already found in Plutarch Galba 2, though 
naturally our inscription substitutes the more familiar Caesar for im- 
perator. 

There is no obvious violation of Greek grammar, but the style is 
utterly non-Greek. The double re... . re is the lone attempt to give 
a “classical” tone. Comparison with the Pahlavik original proves it 
an extremely literal translation, quite as bad as Aquila’s notorious 
version of the Hebrew Bible. Thus we add an important example to 
the scanty list of secular works in translation Greek; that it is found 
so late is not without significance in a discussion of translation Greek 
in our Gospels. 

For the extraordinary percentage of words which are in no sense 
Greek but are direct transliterations of the Pahlavik original, we have 
no parallel. Even Theodotion’s translation of the Hebrew Bible does 
not rate so high. As a result, large portions are completely unintel- 
ligible to the epigraphist familiar only with Greek. Naturally, this 
transliteration is of the utmost value to the student of Pahlavi in dis- 
covering the actual pronunciation of the mid-third century. This is 
the task of the philologist ; here we can note only that the Greek trans- 
literations of the personal and local names and of the various official 
titles were derived from oral dictation and not from the written origi- 
nal. Thus, for instance, the name of the god Mithra was still written 
mtr in both Parsik and Pahlavik, but the Greek has Meer, proving that 
the Middle Persian Meher was already in use. Naturally, this led to 
inconsistencies in the transliteration; Shahpuhr could be “Sapores,”’ 
“Sapore,” and “Sabur”; Artakhshatr is ‘“Artaxaros,” ‘“Artaxir,” and 
“Artaxeir.”’ 

It is indeed most fortunate that this article has been so long pre- 
vented from reaching the press, and thus the evidence of this superb 
inscription could be included. But the true heroine who made possible 
this article—the Ariadne who gave the clue to the labyrinth—has not 
yet been mentioned. All these years she has been perfectly well known 
to a little group of enthusiasts who have devoted their lives to an out- 
of-the-way corner of the historical field, and yet the professional his- 
torians have virtually ignored her. The reason becomes clear when 
we discover that this invaluable source, our one absolutely contem- 
poraneous narrative, is herself a perfect—fake! 
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Perhaps the strangest phenomenon in the modern writing of ancient 
history has been the almost complete ignoring of the pseudepigrapha, 
Jewish and Christian, by the secular historians. It is the stranger be- 
cause their dates and the thinly veiled names of their historical char- 
acters have long been known to the students of the pseudepigrapha. 
But they in turn have been little interested in secular history, save as 
it determined the meaning of their own documents. All that is neces- 
sary for the historian is to bring the two sets of facts together. This 
has been done briefly for the pre-Christian pseudepigrapha;' another 
article must deal with the post-Christian. 

Such popularity as the pseudepigrapha have hitherto enjoyed has 
been mostly to the advantage of the Jewish apocalyptic, written gen- 
erally in Hebrew, rarely in Aramaic, but now preserved only in Greek or 
other translations. Their chief use has been in providing a background 
for the New Testament, though they are quite as valuable for secular 
history. Of far more importance for the history of the Greece and Rome 
familiar to us are the so-called Oracula Sibyllina. They are a terrible 
hodgepodge—pagan, Jewish, and Christian seemingly inextricably 
intermingled—yet their elements are now all worked out for us to 
use. They repel us by the Sibyl’s claim that Homer lied when he imi- 
tated her, by her limping, unpoetical hexameters, by her pretense of 
knowing the future when she knows only the past, but what she tells 
us of that past should never be ignored: she is always speaking as a 
contemporary. 

From her we learn of the Galatians invading Greece and Anatolia, 
of the advance of Rome into the eastern Mediterranean. She rejoices 
over the downfall of Macedonia, of Corinth and Rhodes, and of Delos. 
She exults when Italy is tearing herself to pieces in the Social War. 
One Sibyl urges Mithradates on to his massacre of Italians in Asia; 
another, more canny, warns Greek cities to beware. Here is a new 
angle on Antony and Cleopatra. 

The well-advertised Pax Romana means to our Sibyl only oppres- 
sion, which one day will be terribly revenged. Reference after refer- 
ence in the notes to Suetonius and other late authors should not blind 
us to the fact that her evidence is contemporary. If she tells us that 
Domitian killed Titus, that Nerva was assassinated, her testimony 


1 A. T. Olmstead, ‘‘Intertestamental Studies,’’ Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., LVI (1936), 
242 ff. 
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should be considered. She gives us a new picture of Hadrian. From 
oracles about Septimius Severus and his successors numerous details 
may be added or straightened out. The series goes down into the 
Muslim period.'® 

Immediately after the oracles dealing with the Severan period comes 
the Thirteenth Sibylline. It is significant that the recently published 
twelfth volume of the Cambridge Ancient History cites it in the Bib- 
liography only under the wars between Persia and Rome but shows 
no trace of use in the text. Yet in 1869 Alexandre had already given 
so exact an interpretation that Geffcken and Rzach have found little 
to change.!” 

By our use of the hitherto unemployed oriental sources, including 
the great inscription of Shahpuhr, and still more through the Thir- 
teenth Sibylline, it is now possible to re-write the history of the mid- 
third century. An unacknowledged continuator of the Twelfth Oracle, 
our pretended Sibyl begins her “great word,” which “God orders to 
sing” by observing “how God to kings gives power and takes”; God 
alone ‘‘determines bounds for them, both life and baneful death.” She 
is enjoined to “bring tidings to kings of royal rule” and is shocked to 
behold how “all perish, child and ancient, who gives laws to assem- 
blies.”” The earth is filled with ‘‘many wars and battles, homicides, 
famine and pestilences, earthquakes, mighty thunderbolts, and many 
ways of the Assyrians throughout the whole world, pillage and robbing 
of temples.’’!® 

She is sketching briefly the breakdown of imperial rule which fol- 
lowed the assassination of Alexander Severus, the last representative 
of oriental rule over the Roman Empire, though the bowmen from 
Osrhoene, the vassal kingdom of Edessa, vainly attempted to con- 
tinue the tradition by putting forward as imperial claimant their trib- 
une, Titus Quartinus.'? Included are also the savage reign of the 

16 Bibliography: M. Rzach, ‘“‘Sibyllinische Orakel,’”’ in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., II 
(2d ser., 1923), 2165-69, to which add M.S. Terry, The Sibylline Oracles (1899), a useful 
verse translation. Best edition: Joh. Geffcken, Die Oracula Sibyllina (1902). Best dis- 
cussions: Geffcken, Komposition und Entstehungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina (‘‘Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der altchristlichen Literatur,” Vol. VIII, No. 1 [new ser., 
1902]); Rzach, op. cit., cols. 2117-65. 

17 Geffcken, op. cit., pp. 59 ff.; Rzach, op. cit., cols. 2158 ff. 

18 Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 1-12. 


19 Herodian vii. 1. 9 f.; 2. 1; Capitol. Maximin. 11; Poll. Tyr. Trig. 32; cf. CIL, XIII, 
677a, name of Osrhoenians chiseled out. 
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Illyrian Maximinus (235-38), his harsh treatment of the senate, the 
revolt of the two Gordians in Africa and that of Maximus and Bal- 
binus in Italy, the forced association of the young Gordian III (238- 
44), and the subsequent murder of the older emperors.”° 

The aged founder of the Sasanid empire, Artakhshatr, took advan- 
tage of the complete disorder to invade the Roman Empire. Shortly 
after the accession of Maximinus, Nisibis and Carrhae were cap- 
tured.24 To our Sibyl, Mesopotamia is the “whole world,” through 
which passed the “‘many ways of the Assyrians,” bringing “‘pillage and 
robbing of temples.” 

Artakhshatr celebrated his victories with new coins which intro- 
duced the crown surmounted by the globe—Sasanid equivalent of the 
mural crown—and thus set the model for his successors.”” Maximus 
determined to win back the conquests but was murdered just as he 
was about to proceed against the Persians.”* Shortly thereafter, Ar- 
takhshatr associated with himself his son Shahpuhr (241-72) as king 
of Airan. On coins the youth, facing his father, wears the diadem, 
earflap, and crested helmet which distinguish the crown prince.*4 
Somewhere about this time, Hatra, the powerful Arab city in the des- 
ert west of Ashur, which had successfully resisted both Trajan and 
Severus, was taken; from that day the well-preserved ruins have never 
been inhabited. But the tale of the last king’s traitor daughter and 
her terrible punishment have remained a stock theme in Arabic lit- 
erature.”® 

Shahpuhr’s coronation ceremony may yet be seen on the rock wall 
of the Auhrmazd sanctuary just south of Stakhr, where his father 
carved the first Sasanid relief. On his own horse, in Pahlavi and Greek, 

20 E. Hohl, “Julius 526, 527,” in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., X (1917), 852 ff.; A. Stein, 


“Clodius 50,” R.-E., IV (1901), 88 ff.; ‘‘Caelius 20,” R.-H., III (1899), 1258 ff.; P. W. 
Townsend, ‘‘The Administration of Gordian III,” Yale Class. Stud., IV (1934), 59 ff. 


1 The date is fixed by the disappearance of Roman coins from these two cities during 
the reign of Maximinus, though they reappear under Gordian III (G. F. Hill, Greek 
Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia [1922], pp. xcii, cix). Syncell. 681, using Euse- 
bius, Zonar. xii. 18, and Capitol. Gordian. 23. 5, wrongly date the outbreak of the Persian 
War to 241. Capitol. op. cit., 26. 6, to Nisibis and Carrhae adds Edessa, Artaxanses, 
and Antioch, the last also in the unauthentic letter to the senate (27. 5), but he is 
wrong. The conquest of Antioch in 241 is still accepted by Townsend, op. cit., p. 127. 

* Paruck, op. cit., p. 77. 23 Capitol. Maz. et Balb. 13. 5. 

*4 Paruck, op. cit., pp. 315 f.; ef. Tabari, pp. 25 ff.; Masudi, II, 159 f.; Elias Nisib., 
p. 61. 

* Tabari, pp. 33 ff. 
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we may read: “The image is this of the Masdasnian God Saporos, 
king of the kings of the Ariani and Anariani, from the stock of the 
gods, son of the Masdasnian god Artaxaros, king of the kings of the 
Ariani, from the stock of the gods, grandson of the god Papakos, 
king.’”’> We trace the development of the titulary with the expanding 
empire, until Shahpuhr may claim rule of the non-Aryans; the use of 
Geos proves that there was actual survival, in however attenuated 
form, of the ancient oriental concept of king-godship. Virtually the 
same titulary is found in the new inscription, whose breaks are thus 
safely filled.?’ 

In founding the Sasanid empire, Artakhshatr had destroyed the 
Parthian, whose royal family was Arsacid. The ruling family in Ar- 
menia was also Arsacid, and this fact automatically made its king 
Chosrhoes the bitterest of enemies to the Sasanids and friend to the 
Romans. Renewed Sasanid invasion of Mesopotamia, which a weak- 
ened Rome could not protect, brought the danger close home; and it 
was presumably at this time that Chosrhoes added to his regular 
troops Alans and Iberians and opened the “Gates of the Alans,” 
Dariel in the Caucasus, to permit barbarian attacks on the Persians.”* 

To meet these barbarian attacks Shahpuhr must turn to his north- 
ern borders. We hear from Mshiha Zkha of a war in his first year 
against the Khuarazmians; this much-later people must be substi- 
tuted for some earlier people, perhaps the Zuari, whose tower is men- 
tioned by Agathangelus. The Medes of the mountains were defeated 
in a great battle. From there he attacked the Gelians, Dailumians, 
and Gurganians, who inhabited the mountains near the last sea, the 
Caspian. In Shahpuhr’s own list we find Guarathranos, king of the 
Gelani, probably the native king installed after the conquest; the Gur- 
ganians—Parsik Gurgan and Pahlavik Gurkan—are found among the 
satrapies. The more easterly conquests, suggested by this list, do not 
at present concern us.”° 

26 Sarre and Herzfeld, Felsreliefs, pp. 92 ff.; Herzfeld, Paikuli, p. 86. 

27 Cf. Sprengling, ‘‘From Kartir,’’ p. 333. 

28 For this period Armenian chronology is dubious, and our only guide is probability. 
Agathangelus (10) places this in the year after the end of the Parthian empire. Moses 
Chor. (ii. 71) appears to do the same, then states that Chosrhoes sent news to Philip; 
yet in ii. 72 the war is against Artashir or Artakhshatr. 

29 Mshiha Zkha, pp. 33, 110 (Mingana); p. 64 (Sachau). More easterly conquests: 
Sprengling, ‘‘From Kartir,”’ p. 337; “‘Shahpuhr,”’ pp. 344 ff. It should be noted that no 
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Shahpuhr’s absence gave opportunity for Chosrhoes to ravage As- 
syria and also Babylonia up to the gates of Ctesiphon, the Sasanid 
capital. A return attack by the shah was beaten off. Chosrhoes re- 
turned to Valarshabat and pleased his subjects by sacrificing at the 
Seven Altars the national offering—white mules, horses, and sheep— 
with the gift of one-fifth the booty, silk robes and gold and silver ves- 
sels enriched with precious stones.*° 

“Then an uprising of the industrious Persians there shall be, In- 
dians, Armenians, and Arabs together’: Shahpuhr had returned from 
his eastern frontier. ‘‘And to them again a Roman king, insatiate for 
war, leading spearmen against Assyrians, shall approach, a young 
Ares; unto Euphrates, deep flowing, silvery, shall warlike Ares stretch 
forth his deadly spear.’’*! 

Gordian came east in 242, accompanied by the praetorian prefect, 
his father-in-law Timesitheus, and was met by the philosopher Ploti- 
nus.** Contributions of supplies would be expected; the senate and 
people of Palmyra, in October of this year, suddenly bethought them- 
selves of Julius Aurelius Zenobius, who is also Zabdila, how he had been 
general of the colony on the visit of the god Alexander Caesar and had 
at great expense provisioned the vezillationes. Now at this late date 
they decreed a statue in his honor, doubtless hoping that again he 
would show his munificence.** 

Coins of Edessa with the busts of the emperor and of his consort 
indicate that for some time the colony was military headquarters. 
More numerous coins prove that during the visit the Osrhoenian king- 
dom was restored in the person of Abgar Phraates. On the reverse we 
see the youthful emperor seated and receiving the bearded, oriental- 
garbed king, bearing the statue of Victory in honor of the local con- 
quests for which he has been given the title. Then Abgar is seen alone, 


conclusion can be drawn from the alleged list of independent states in Pollio’s life of 
Valerian. Velenus, king of the Cadusii (2. 1) is absurd, for they are good Persians; 
Artevasdas, king of the Armenians (3. 1) is the satrap who, after the collapse of the 
kingdom, brought with him the infant Tiridates for refuge with the Romans; against the 
Bactrians, Hiberians, Albanians, and Tauro-Scythians, who refused to accept Shah- 
puhr’s letters (4. 1), we may place the mention in Shahpuhr’s list of Iberia, Albania, 
Herat (Bactria), and Sakistan-Sacastene, the Scyths. 


30 Agathangel. 10 f.; Mos. Chor. ii. 71. 
31 Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 13-18. 32 Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. 3. 


33 CTS, III, 3932; IGRR, III, 1033; J. B. Chabot, Choir d’inscriptions de Palmyre 
(1922), p. 62. 
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on horseback; on the latest coins he is depicted only by the royal bust. 
At the same time, near-by Carrhae was recovered; for the last time 
the metropolis minted Roman coins.*4 

The young emperor won a series of skirmishes, then went on to 
Resaina, ‘Head of the Spring,” the source of the Chaboras River, once 
the location of the Mitannian capital, Washshukkanni. Taken under 
Lucius Verus, its colonial coinage started with Caracalla, who pre- 
sumably garrisoned there the third Legio Parthica and built the city 
wall recently discovered by Dr. Calvin McEwan of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, though the dystyle temple pictured on the coins is yet to be found. 
Shahpuhr was already attempting its siege; in a great battle he was 
defeated. The recovery of Nisibis (Septimia Colonia Nesibis) was the 
natural consequence; and again the colony struck coins, as did, for 
the only time in its history, the colony Aurelia Septimia Singara. Gor- 
dian followed down the course of the Chaboras to the Euphrates and 
then along that river, aiming at Ctesiphon (243).*° So great was the 
danger that Shahpuhr hastily collected troops to defend his capital; 
among them was a young pagan named Ahadabuhi, “come to Ctesi- 
phon on account of the war against the Romans,” who later was to 
become Christian bishop of Arbela.*® 

Timesitheus was poisoned by Philip the Arabian, who took his place 
as praetorian prefect; his brother Priscus had already held this office; 
Philip was promoted from the vice-prefecture.*” Difficulties in secur- 
ing food were exaggerated by Philip, who thus compelled Gordian to 
retreat to Zaitha, twenty miles down the river from Circesium and up 
stream from Dura,** where he was compelled to share the throne with 
Philip, toward the end of 248; soon after, in February of 244, Philip 
slew Gordian at Zaitha; “betrayed by his colleague,” declares the 
Sibyl, “‘he shall fall down in the ranks, smitten by the gleaming iron.’’* 

34 Hill, op. cit., pp. 111 ff.; 89 f. 


35 Hill, op. cit., pp. 121, 125 ff., 134 ff.; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 5. 17; Capitol. Gord. 26. 5 f.; 
Zosim. i. 18. 3; Zonar. xii. 18; Syncell. 681; Eutrop. ix. 2. 2; Johan. Ant. 147. 

36 Mshiha Zkha, pp. 36, 113 (Mingana); 66 (Sachau). 

37 See the doctoral dissertation of Laurence L. Howe, The Pretorian Prefect from 
Commodus to Diocletian (1941). 

38 Eutrop. ix. 2. 3; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 5. 8. 

39 Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 17 f.; Amm. Mare. xxiii. 5. 7 f., 17; Capitol. Gord. 28 ff.; Victor 
27; Eutrop. ix. 2 f.; Sext. Ruf. 22; Zosim. i. 18 f.; iii. 14. 2; 32. 4; Oros. vii. 19; Syncell. 
681; Johan. Ant. 147; Malal. (ed. A. Schenk, Graf von Stauffenberg) 62; Zonar. xii. 18; 
ef. K. F. Lehmann, Kaiser Gordian III (1911); Townsend, loc. cit.; P. von Rohden, 
‘Antonius 60,’’ Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., I (1894), 2619 ff. 
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Shahpuhr tells a very different story: 

And when first over the kingdom of the peoples I was established, 
Gordianos Kaisar from all the dominion of the Romans a force of Guththi 
[Goths] and German peoples collected. And into Assyria, against the people 
of the Aryans and us he made an inroad. And into the mountains of Assyria, 
in the Mesichise from opposite a great war arose. And Gordianos Kaisar 
was killed, and we annihilated the army of the Romans. And the Romans 
proclaimed Philippos as Kaisar. And Philippos the Kaisar came for supplica- 
tion. And offering in return for the life of his friends five hundred thousand 
denarii, he gave them to me, and for tribute to me it shall be. And on account 
of this we named Misichen Peros-Sabur.*° 


If we accept Shahpuhr’s word, Sprengling is indeed justified in 

writing: “It was fought on what Shahpuhr considered his ancestral 
territory, ....and it was to Shahpuhr’s mind a successful defense 
against unprovoked, aggressive Roman attack and attempt at con- 
quests beyond recognized Roman borders.’”’ Actually, these had been 
“ancestral” only since the “unprovoked, aggressive’ Persian attack 
of 238. 
It ended in a complete defeat of the Roman army with the death of its 
Caesar on the field of battle, Philipp’s surrender at discretion, the payment of 
a stiff ransom not miscalled reparations, and the Roman empire on the eve of 
its thousandth anniversary tributary on its eastern boundary to its new rival 
world-empire Iranshahr There is no indication of treason on the part 
of Philipp; nor of his having been at fault in the defeat; nor of any particular 
weakness shown by him in concluding peace on the best terms possible, when 
no other recourse was open to him; nor of his having ceded Nisibis; least of all 
of his having had a hand in the death of Gordian, who is here clearly repre- 
sented as having fallen in open battle.” 


Undoubtedly, this is what Shahpuhr would have us believe, but is 
it true? It is no detraction from the value of this splendid new dis- 
covery when we point out that, while the shah was a contemporary 
and in a unique position to know the truth, he was also determined to 
make out for himself the best case possible, whatever the cost to the 
truth. That Philip killed Gordian is not only the unanimous agree- 
ment of a long line of Greek and Roman chroniclers, backed by the 
statement that the tomb monument was in existence a century later; 
it is proved by the reference of the contemporary Christian Sibyl, who 
had far less reason to slander the protector of her fellow-religionists 
than Shahpuhr. 


40 Kaaba ins., Gr. 6-10. 41 Sprengling, ‘‘Shahpuhr,”’ pp. 363 f. 
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We cannot set this “victory” into the account of the campaign 
given by the classical writers. The reason is given by the name of the 
city at which the battle was fought. Its name was Mishikaman, 
Greek ‘‘Mesichise”’ or ‘‘Misiche,”’ which the king changed into Peroz 
Shahpuhr, “Victory of Shahpuhr.”’ As Sprengling has seen, this is the 
“modern Faysabur, about a hundred and fifty miles north of Mosul.” 
There is no difficulty in drawing the conclusion that this is an other- 
wise unknown battle in connection with the Armenian campaign and 
has nothing whatever to do with the events hitherto mentioned. 

Later on, Shahpubr himself gives away his case. In the list of cities 
captured on his next campaign he begins with Anatha, modern Ana 
on its palm-covered island in the Euphrates. This, then, marks the 
southeastern limit of Gordian’s advance toward Ctesiphon, and it re- 
mained in Roman hands for the next ten years. Actually, the frontier 
fell back to the advantage of the Romans! 

From literary sources we had known that Philip made a peace with 
the Persians.*? Shahpuhr claims a huge payment which he says meant 
tribute. No doubt the payment is true; it is by far the earliest men- 
tion of those “contributions,” so familiar in later centuries. In theory 
Rome paid a subvention to Persia for the support of the garrisons at 
the northern passes which protected both empires from incursions of 
the northern barbarians; in practice the Sasanids treated these yearly 
payments as tribute from vassals and employed the funds as they saw 
fit. 

Now that we have learned how Philip purchased a peace, we are 
amazed to find him daring to assume in 244 the title of Persicus Max- 
imus and in 245 that of Parthicus Maximus.** Perhaps a reason may 
be found. The generally trustworthy, though twelfth-century, Zona- 
ras states that Mesopotamia and Armenia were abandoned by the 
peace but that when the Romans learned of the surrender they were so 
upset that Philip broke the peace and a little after recovered the lands.** 
This statement has been generally discredited, but it must be true. 
Philip did recover Mesopotamia. The use of two different titles in his 
first two years must refer to two different expeditions in the two years 

42 Zosim. i. 19. 1; Syncell. 683; Zonar. xii. 19. 

43 CTL, III, 4634; 10619; 14354, 6; VI, 1097; Dessau, 506 f. 


44 Zonar. xii. 19. 
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244 and 245. Further proof that Philip did hold all Mesopotamia is 
found in the coins of Nisibis, called Julia in his honor, and in inscrip- 
tions which give his brother Priscus the title of prefect (eparch) of 
Mesopotamia.** But once more the best witness is our Sibyl: 

“Straightway then shall rule a purple loving warrior, from Syria ap- 
pearing, terror of Ares, and his son Caesar, and oppress all the earth. 
One name is to them both, on one and twenty, five hundred is placed.” 
Thus, not too obscurely, our Sibyl indicates the two Philips by the 
numerical value of their name. “But when these in war shall rule and 
become lawgivers, there shall indeed be rest from war, a little, but not 
for long.”*® Zonaras might well have had our Sibyl in mind. 

What Shahpuhr thought of this broken peace he has made clear: 
“And the Caesar again lied and unto Armenia he did injustice.’’*” 
That this refusal to live up to treaty obligations took place almost im- 
mediately after the peace is indicated by the Sibyl, who goes on at 
once: “But when the wolf makes faithful oath against the white 
toothed dogs, but then deceives, tearing the woolly sheep but oaths 
casts off, then to strife unlawful of overweening kings in wars, Syrians 
shall perish terribly, Indians, Armenians, Arabs, Persians, Babylo- 
nians, one another through hard fighting shall destroy.”’** 

Earlier Latin poets had often referred to the Armenian sheep; the 
term ‘“‘woolly sheep” was therefore appropriate for our oracle-monger 
to apply to the Armenians themselves. The later native historians 
place the fall of the Arsacid dynasty in Armenia immediately after 
that of the Arsacid dynasty in Parthia, and older scholars have fol- 
lowed their testimony.*® Our earliest historian, Agathangelus, makes it 
clear, however, that the capture took place at least a dozen years after 
that date, that is, not earlier than 238; the confused account of Moses 
of Chorene mentions Philip; Zonaras placed it after Volusianus, about 
253; and this has generally been accepted in recent years.®° The evi- 

4 Zosim. i. 20. 2; Le Bas-Waddington, III, 2077 f.; Dessau, 1331, 8847; JGRR, III, 


1202; J. Cantineau, Inventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre (1930), ITI, 22; Hill, op. cit., 
pp. 122 ff. 


46 Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 21-27. 47 Kaaba, Gr. 10. 48 Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 28-34. 
49 So, e.g., G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy (n.d.), I, 50 ff. 


50In 252; M. Besnier, L’Empire romain de l’événement des Sévéres au Consile de 
Nicée (1937), p. 177, who makes Shahpuhr appoint Artavasdas as successor of Chos- 
rhoes. 
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dence of the Sibyl, supported indirectly by that of Shahpuhr, brings 
it close to the year 245. 

Abandoned by his Roman ally Philip, Chosrhoes fought bravely 
on and with success until he was assassinated by a pretended fugitive, 
Anak, of his own Arsacid house, whose immediate death robbed him 
of his promised reward. Shahpuhr invaded Armenia and overcame the 
desperate resistance of the satraps, who were ultimately forced to flee 
into Roman territory; among them was Artavasdas, who brought with 
him Tirdat (Tiridates), the infant son of Chosrhoes.*! 

In our inscription, immediately after the titularies, are given the 
countries which belonged to the regularly organized empire. We have, 
of course, Persis, Parthia, Chusistene, Assyria, Adiabene, Arabia, and 
Adurbadene, classical Media Atropatene, and modern Adharbaigan. 
Then follow Armenia, Iberia, Machelonia, here used as equivalent of 

Jolchis, and Albania. Thus, by the date of our inscription, shortly 
after 260, not only had Armenia been subjugated, but the petty king- 
doms along the Caucasus had been brought under control. Later in 
the inscription we learn that, in place of the Arsacids, Armenia was 
now under ‘our son,” Ormisd Artaxir—‘‘Auhrmazd Artakhshatr,” as 
they wrote in Persia—‘great king of Armenia,” who, as we shall see, 
invaded Cappadocia from Armenia in 253. There is also mention of 
an unknown king of Iberia.** 

In the same context with the Armenians, the Sibyl lists Syrians, 
Indians, Arabs, Persians, and Babylonians as destroying one another 
by hard fighting. Shahpuhr lists Arabia as one of his own satrapies, 
later as a Roman province. The reference may be to Palmyra, for in 
April, 247, the merchants who went with him to Vologesias, near the 
older Seleucia by Tigris, gave Julius Aurelius Zebida a statue, an im- 
plication that the trip faced difficulties.** It is less likely that the 
Sibyl could have known of the wars now being carried on by the 

51 Agathangel. 12 ff.; Zenop of Klak, I, 342 f., but of dubious authenticity; Mos. 
Chor. ii. 74, who connects the event with Philip and his inability to give direct aid but 
seems to place the downfall as late as Tacitus; Sebeos iii. 1; Procop. De aedif. iii. 1; 
Zonar. xii. 21. 

52 Kaaba, Gr. 2 f. 

53 Tbid., 40 f., 48. 

54 CIS, 3933; Chabot, op. cit., p. 59; Le Bas-Waddington, No. 2599; OGIS, 641. 
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Hamdanids in southwest Arabia, for which we have so many inscrip- 
tions.®® 

Of the individuals connected by the Kaaba inscriptions with the 
fire altars, we need mention only those whose citations throw light on 
our present problems. We may explain the reference of the Sibyl to 
wars among the Babylonians by the appearance of “Sabur, of the 
Mesanians king,”’ later called “‘Saporos, king of the Mesani’’; under 
the Parthians, Mesane in south Babylonia was semi-independent, 
with its own dynasty; now the ruler is a Sasanid. Her reference to the 
“Syrians” is to be explained by “Artaxaros, king of Adiabene,” where 
shortly before was a native ruler. “Artaxir, king of Kerman,’ also 
“Artaxaros, king of Kirmanzene,” would suggest a revolt of Kerman 
as reason for the mention by the Sibyl of wars among the Persians. 
The eastern conquests are certified by ‘‘Narsa, king of India, Seges- 
tene, Turene,”’ also called ‘‘Narsaios, king of the Segestani,” whose 
wife was Saburduktar, ‘“Shahpuhr’s daughter”; he was a Masdayas- 
nian and thus of the royal family. We have also ‘‘Artaxir, king of 
Sigan,”’ the Sakan or Sacae.*® 

Marcus Julius Philippus (244-49), nicknamed “the Arab,’ was 
born east of the Jordan in a little town now called Shahba, which lay 
southwest of the rough lava beds of the Trachonitis, the modern Leja. 
His father, Julius Marinus, was reported to have been the “most 
notable of robbers.’’®” On the site of this village suddenly appeared 
the Roman colony of Philippopolis,®°* Roman rather than Syrian in 
plan and architecture. The plan was almost square, the walls parallel 
to the cardinal points. Triple gates were set in the middle of each of 
the four sides, with lintels under flat arches; the gates were also 
adorned by pilasters and engaged columns. Its two main streets, 
twenty-six feet broad, were paved with basalt blocks set diagonally 
and bordered by porticoes of rough unchanneled Ionic columns; they 
met in the civic center, a tetrapylon. Characteristic was the large use 
of cement, covered by ashlar. A high-arched aqueduct brought water 


% Collected in CIS, Pars IV. 
56 Kaaba, Gr. 39 ff. 
87 Victor xxviii. 4. 


58 Zonar. xii. 19; there is one Greek inscription of Marcus Aurelius from the years 
175-78, IGRR, III, 1195. 
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from a mountain spring twelves miles distant and ended in a water 
tower close to the most impressive building in the city—the huge bath 
with hot, warm, and cold rooms and numerous pipes for heating; the 
exterior was of tufa, but the interior was lined by slabs of polished 
marble and alabaster, while the vaults were of burned brick, plastered 
and painted. 

On a terrace west of the civic center was the main temple, hexastyle 
in front, its curious ground plan showing a back wall broken by a 
diagonal line with three niches and an apse; columns were Corinthian 
with brackets for statues. Farther west, the street was carried under 
vaults on which were found inscriptions of Philip and of his brother 
Priscus, eparch of Mesopotamia.*® To either side was the palace—on 
the north, rooms with arched roofs of slabs around a paved court; to 
the south, other rooms led to the exedra, half a hexagon, with half- 
vaulted apse of rubble, a room to either side without, inside a niche 
for a statue. Beyond another court was a square building, plain ex- 
cept for the elaborate doorway and angle pilasters, whose capitals and 
bases were Ionic; on the three inner walls were three arched recesses; 
a stairway led to the top. East and west of the doorways were brackets 
with inscriptions in honor of Julius Marinus; other near-by inscrip- 
tions mention other members of the family and indicate that this was 
the family mausoleum. The citizens were equally prosperous. Private 
villas were adorned with numerous interesting mosaics; the theater is 
one of the best preserved in the Near East.®° 

No other site in the Near East is so exactly dated to a half-decade 
and at the same time so well preserved; no other shows more clearly 
Romanization in plan and architecture, yet the near-desert inhabi- 
tants of this Latin colony knew only enough of the imperial language 
to place S.C., “by decree of the senate,” on their coins. It was irony 
enough when the coins bore the bust of Philip’s ex-bandit father, the 
“god Marinus,” carried to heaven by the imperial eagle; it was 
crowning irony of ironies when this Arab himself, on April 21, 248, 


6° IGRR, III, 1199 f. and 1202. 


60 R. E. Brinnow and A. Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia, III (1909), 145 ff.; H. C. 
Butler, Amer. Exped., II (1913), pp. 380 ff.; III, Nos. 392-403; Princeton Exped., II, A, 
(1915), 359 f. The description is from personal observation. 


'G. F. Hill, Coins of Arabia (1922), pp. xlif., 42 ff.; ef. IGRR, III 1199 f. 
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celebrated the thousandth anniversary of the imperial city’s founda- 
tion by those secular games which Augustus had inaugurated for the 
preservation of the Italian character! 

The Roman Millennia and a Parthica were composed by Asinius 
Quadratus, of Roman name but writing in Greek. Maior, an Arab 
sophist, under Philip prepared thirteen books on staseis. Apsines of 
Gadara, from Paneas at the Jordan source, studied at Smyrna under 
Lydian Heracleides and Basiliscus of Nicomedia, taught rhetoric at 
Athens under Maximian, and ended his career as consul. Oriental 
cities shared the honors with oriental scholars. Shechem has retained 
to this day as Nablus her name of Colonia Julia Sergia Neapolis, 
Bostra was entitled Colonia Metropolis, Singara and Nisibis added 
Julia. 

Western reaction against the oriental Philip began with the revolt 
of Pacatianus in 248; he was put down, but his revolt gave further op- 
portunity to the Persians. ‘““‘But when a Roman Ares [Philip] shall 
destroy a German Ares [Pacatianus], conquering the soul destroying of 
the ocean, then indeed also for the Persians, overweening men, shall 
be many yeared war, but victory shall not be for them.’®* Thus our 
Sibyl proves that hostilities broke out again late in 248 or in 249. 

“The Persians shall be far from victory in that day, while the 
friendly support of Italians, lying in Nile by sacred water, to seven 
hilled Rome sends the appointed allotment... . . Another pain, much 
distressful, will I sing to Alexandrians, destroyed by strife of men 
without shame.” For this particular instance of the many riots by the 
Alexandrian populace we have no other evidence. “Heroes who for- 
merly were frightful shall be without strength and pray peace because 
of wickedness of chiefs.”’ Philip’s brother Priscus, prefect of Meso- 
potamia from the beginning of the reign, was, in 248, made “‘rector of 
the orient”’; much heavier taxes were imposed.® 

‘“‘And wrath to the Assyrians [here used, not for the Persians, but for 

6 [Aristid.] xxxv; Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 46-49, with numerical juggling; Capitol. Gord. 


33. 2; Zosim. ii. 5. 2; Eutrop. ix. 3; Oros. vii. 20. 2 f.; Victor xxviii; cf. A. Stein, ‘“‘Julius 
386,”’ in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., X (1917), 755 ff. 


63 FHG, III, 659 and 662; Suid. s.vv.; Philostrat. Vit. Sophist. 33. 
64 Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 35-38. 


* Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 42-45, 50-53; Zosim. i. 19. 2; 20. 2; Dessau, 9005. 
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the traditional ‘White Syrians’ of eastern Asia Minor] shall come of 
great God, and a dry stream bed shall destroy them utterly, which 
coming to Caesar’s City [Caesarea Mazaca] shall injure the Canaan- 
ites. Pyramus shall irrigate the City of Mopsus [Mopsucrene], then 
fall the men of Aegae, for strife of exalted men.’ 

“Wretched Antioch, thee shall not heavy Ares leave, Assyrian war 
pressing about thee, for within thy habitations shall dwell a leader of 
men, who shall fight all the arrow hurling Persians, having himself of 
Romans royal rule.”’ Priscus’ heavy taxation had led to the revolt of 
Jotopianus in Syria; he must at once meet the Persian threat.*” 

“Now adorn yourselves, cities of Arabia, with temples and stadiums 
and market places broad and glorious wealth and statues, with gold 
and silver and ivory, and, of all most eager for ‘mathematics,’ Bostra 
and Philippopolis, that you may come into great sorrow.” Our Chris- 
tian Sibyl does not approve of these new colonies of Philip, neither 
does she approve the astrology practiced by their citizens: “For not 
shall benefit you the laughing spheres, of the zodiacal circle, the Ram, 
the Bull, the Twins, and as many stars, hours ruling, as with them in 
heaven appear, wretched, you who have trusted many, when that day 
he shall bring near what is yours.’’® 

Fresh riots against the Christians of Alexandria at the beginning 
of 249°° brought forth this denunciation: ‘Now for war loving Alex- 
andrians I will sing most fearful wars. Many people shall perish, cities 
destroyed by opposed citizens, contending for hateful strife, but about 
them fearful Ares shall pause from war.” The persecutions were soon 
ended, by August of 250.7° 
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66 Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 54-58. 


67 Orac. Sibyl. xiii. 59-63; Zosim. i. 20. 2; Victor xxix. 2; Polemius Silvius, Chron. min. 
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Agamemnon 744-49 
jTapakNivac’ éréxpavev 
5é yapuou mxpas TedeuvTAs, 
dicedpos Kal dvcducdos 
oupéva IIprapidacow, 
mouTa Ards Eeviou, 
vupdokravutos ’Epwis. 


LL commentators and translators have missed something of 
the meaning of this passage by failing to observe that Aes- 
chylus is here picturing Helen as a bird of evil omen. This 

becomes evident when the language is examined. The key word is 
dvcedpos, for é5pa was a technical term in ornithoscopy, denoting the 
quarter of the heaven in which a bird came into the watcher’s vision— 
so of the two eagles that appear rayumpémrots év edparor (Agam. 118). 
The compound é£edpos occurs in a similar sense in Soph. Frag. 654 P. 
(from T'yro, I): 

Tis dpvis ovTos eLedpov ywpav Exwy ; 


The line is parodied in Ar. Birds 275, and it is to the scholiast on 
that passage that we owe the Sophoclean fragment. In a learned note 
Pearson cites Hesychius, é&edpov- tov otk aicvov Spriv, obk ebOerov 
dpviv, obx év déovTe THY edpav €xovra, and Phryn. Praep. soph. p. 71, 
17 B., €£e5pov 7d drraicrov Kai €&w THs vevouroperns €5pas. Another ex- 
ample of é5pa in the technical sense is Eur. HF 596-97: 


wv >? , ’ > 2 5 J , a 
dpvw 8 idwy tw’ ov é& aicios edpars 
éyvwv rovov Tw’ eis Souous TETTWKOTA. 


It is probable that é5pa is to be taken in a more general sense, ‘‘posi- 
tion” or merely “‘perching,” in Aelian’s phrase (NA iii. 9), of 5¢ é5pas 
opvibwy kal rrnoes TapamuAarrovtes. Michael Psellos enumerates the 
four points that diviners noted in the behavior of ravens and crows 
263 


(CuassicaL P’attoLogy, XX XVII, Juy, 1942] 
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as TTHows, pwr, Kabédpa, évépyera.' Again, ovvedpia refers to the habits 
of birds as regards gregariousness or, more accurately, readiness to 
associate with other species, as in Prom. 488-92: 

yau~wvixov Te TrHoW olwvav oxeOpars 

duwpio’, olruvés Te deEvol Pow 

eVwvious Te, Kal Siartay HvTwa 

éxovo’ éxacTo., Kal mpds &AANAoOuS Tives 

€xOpar re kal orépynOpa Kal avvedpiat. 


Aristotle (HA 608b 25 ff.), commenting on the ways of warring kinds 
of animals (not birds only), says: dev xai ras ducedpias Kai Tas ouve- 
dpias of wavrerts NauBavovor, Siedpa ev Ta ToreuLa TLEvTEs, Tivedpa bE 
TQ elpnvotvTa mpos &AANAa. 

Now 6évadurdos is probably to be interpreted in the light of Aeschy- 
lus’ words (Prom. 492): éx@pa: re kai orépynOpa, xrd. As Helen is 
dvcedpos, a bird seen in an evil quarter, so she is dvadutdos, evil in her 
associations or evil to live with. Secondary implications, like “an ill 
companion in the ruined home” (Verrall), are undoubtedly present, 
but it is the idea of the ill-omened bird that gives unity to the passage. 
The word cupéva, well suited to describe rapid flight, harmonizes with 
the figure, and the Erinyes (Agam. 749) were represented as winged.” 
Even zapakXivaca, “swerving aside,” though apparently not used of 
birds elsewhere, is in accord with the suggestion of the other words. 


Agamemnon 1035-39 
w , ‘ U r ‘ ’ 
elaw Kouifouv kai ob, Kacoavipay d\éyw- 
> ‘ > " \ > , , 
érel o €Onxe Zeds Aunvitws ddyuors 
Kowwvov eivar xepviBwr, ToAN@Y pwéTA 
dovAwy orabetcay Kryciov Bwyod 7éXas: 
ExBaw’ amnvns Tisde, und’ brepppover. 


The word aunvitws means “not wrathfully,” “holding no grudge,” 
but there is difference of opinion about the verb that it modifies. Most 
editors and translators connect it with €nxe and translate it ‘‘merci- 
fully” or “not unkindly.”” The whole passage is, of course, ironical. 


1 repli @uomAarooxorias Kai olwvocxorias, edited by Hercher in Philologus, VIII (1853), 
167. 


2 Cf. Il. xiv. 519, of the soul; Prom. 135, ob6nv 8 arédidos 5x TrEpwTG. 
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Verrall’s comment is typical of this interpretation: ‘“dunvirws, ‘not 
ungraciously,’ because in a humane house, where the slaves are mem- 
bers of the family, not merely chattels.”’ This view of the passage was 
taken by Lewis Campbell, Sidgwick, Headlam, Mazon, Smyth, Law- 
son, Thomson, and apparently Murray. However, dunvirws is really 
not the same as ov duguevas = edueras; and, since unviw is often con- 
strued with the dative, there is a certain presumption in favor of taking 


dunvitws in close connection with dduors; yet “in no unkindness to the 
house” is inappropriate, not to say inept, if dunvitws is construed with 
€nxe. Those who understand dunvitws to mean “not ungraciously”’ as- 
sociate dduots with xowwvdr eivar. A further, though a less weighty, 
objection to this treatment of dunvirws is that the hypocritical words 
of consolation, in which the example of other noble slaves is cited and 
the advantage of serving in a house of wealth is held out, do not begin 
until 1040. There is no need to anticipate those ideas here. 

A smaller group of editors (Schneidewin-Hense, Enger, Wecklein- 
Zomarides) give dduors its natural construction with dunvitws and con- 
nect the adverb, not with é@yxe, but with xowwvdr eivac—Zeus has 
ordained that Cassandra shall share in the domestic lustration with- 
out rancor toward the family (dduos). Paley and Blaydes reverse the 
relation of the dative, taking the words to mean without ill-will or 
jealousy on the part of the family. To both these interpretations one 
may object that even Zeus does not control the emotions of man. 

It seems to me that a different phrasing and delivery of the words 
would give a more natural meaning than any of the foregoing inter- 
pretations. I would treat aunvirws dduors as an exclamation, placing 
it between dashes; one may perhaps supply yévoiro, though that is 
hardly needed. The meaning, ironical like the rest of Clytemnestra’s 
words, is ‘‘May no wrath of the gods come upon the house!’’—an 
apotropaic exclamation, appropriate enough at a moment when an 
alien captive of a hostile race was to be brought into the household. 
There was probably a feeling, even under very different circumstances, 
such as the purchase of a slave in the market, that some danger might 
attend the introduction of a new and foreign element into the domes- 
tic circle; and this suggestion is borne out by the actual practice of a 
kind of rite de passage. When a newly bought slave was first brought 
into the house, he was seated at the hearth and a shower of sweet- 
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meats (in this ceremony called xaraxiouara) was poured over him; 
they consisted of figs, dates, nuts, and other rpaynyara.’® There is little 
doubt that in classical times this was regarded simply as a good-luck 
ceremony. But certain analogies, such as the Homeric use of oAoxvrat, 
suggest that there was earlier a lustral purpose in the act; and earlier 
still it may have been an offering designed to propitiate the household 
gods or the ancestral spirits and persuade them to admit the stranger 
to the family hearth.‘ In cruel irony Clytemnestra chooses to speak as 
if a danger might threaten the house of Agamemnon from the poor 
slave whom she means so soon to strike dead beside her murdered 
master. I would therefore print: 

érret 0” €Onxe Zevs—aunvitws douors!— 

Kowwvov elvar xepviBwv, KTA. 


Agamemnon 1323-26 
HrLov 6’ érevxXouat 
mpos VaTaTtov Pas Tots éuots Tiuadpots 
€xOpots hovedar Tots Euots Tivew duov 
dovAns Pavovons, ebuapovs xEetpwuarTos. 


In Wecklein’s Appendix a full page is given to the conjectures that 


have been proposed to remedy this corrupt passage, and there are 
more that date from later years. My excuse for offering another is 
that it suggests a slightly different way of looking at the verses, which 
still seems to be in harmony with the general situation, and that it de- 
parts no further from the traditional readings than the majority of 
previous conjectures and even adheres more closely to the text than 
some emendations that have been proposed recently. 

Most scholars agree that the datives in either line 1324 or line 1325 
must be changed to accusatives. In line 1324 I prefer rov’s éuovs 
Tiuaopo’s with Musgrave and others and would keep the datives in the 
following line. Further, I would accept #\iov (Jacobs) in line 1323 

3 The principal sources are Ar. Plut. 768; Dem. 45. 74; Schol. Ar. ad loc., with which 
the following seem to be closely related: Harpocration, Hesychius, Suidas, s.v. kataxbo- 
para; Pollux iii. 77; Bekker Anecd., p. 269, 1. 19; Schol. Hermog. (Walz, Rhett. Graeci, V, 


529). See also Hermann-Bliimner, Griech. Privatalt.’, p. 82; Becker, Charicles (Eng. 
trans.), p. 368. 


4See Fitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer (Videnskapselskapets Skrifter, Hist.-Phil. Kl. 
[1914]), pp. 262 ff., esp. p. 267; E. Samter, Familienfeste, pp. 1-14. 
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and éuod (Schuetz) in line 1325, despite the fact that it seems some- 
what less likely to have suffered change to duod than the reverse. Fi- 


nally, I would propose ¢éveurpa in line 1325, making the whole read as 
follows: 


nrtov 8’ érevxomar 
mpos VaTarov das Tovs Euovs Tiuaopods 
éxOpots poveutpa Tots éuots Tivew éuod 
dovAns Bavovons, ebuapods xEtpwuaTos. 


“T pray that my avengers may pay mine enemies the wages of mur- 
der for me, a slaughtered slave, an easy prey.’’ In Cassandra’s bitter 
prayer the payment due to her murderers is, of course, death at the 
hands of her avengers. 

The word ¢oveurpa is not to be found in the lexicons—just as is the 
case with dévevow, which was proposed by Bothe and adopted, or 
favored, by Housman, Headlam, Smyth, and Murray, all of whom read 
Tiysadpors and éx@povs. But it is correctly formed on the analogy of a 
small group of nouns ending in the suffix -rpov that mean payment for 
a service indicated by the stem; I think of didaxrpa (only plural), 
Opérrpa (only plural), AdTpov, wnvuTpov (only plural in Attic), and 
gvXaxtpov; there may be others. In such a place as this, dévevrpa has 
an advantage over @évevawy, in that it is concrete, which @édvevars is 
not. On strict paleographical grounds one would not, it must be ad- 
mitted, expect -rpa to be transformed into -o.; but an injury to the 
end of the original word might bring about the change. 

It will be observed that, although rivew is more commonly found 
in the sense of paying a penalty, it also means to pay a debt or wages; 
references will be found LSJ, s.v. rivw, Ib. Aeschylus himself has 
Tivew xapw in Prom. 985. 

The repetition éuots, éuots, éuod may be considered an objection to 
the reading proposed, and the conjectures indicate that some editors 
have felt it so; but in this last utterance Cassandra’s thoughts have 
turned upon herself, and the repetition seems to me natural and ef- 
fective. 


Choephori 286-90 


It should be self-evident to all who translate and explain foreign 
texts that one word is not likely to be used within a given period to 
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denote two very different material objects; I mean so different that 
they have no such physical properties in common as would naturally 
sause the one object to suggest the other and thus gradually lead 
people to use an old word for a new, yet not totally dissimilar, thing. 
It is natural that the word zivaé should develop from the meaning 
board, plank, to tablet, plate, picture, because all these things have 
something in common, namely, a plane surface. vap§né, a hollow fen- 
nel-stalk, came to be used of a tubular container for medicines and of 
a case to hold a roll of papyrus, the cylindrical shape accounting for 
the new applications of the word.’ But, when two objects are with- 
out resemblance in form or use, it is well to be skeptical toward sug- 
gestions that one word can be used for both. 

If this elementary point had been borne in mind, editors of Aeschy- 
lus’ Choephort would have been spared much trouble. In lines 269- 
305 Orestes tells how the Delphic oracle had commanded him to 
avenge his father’s murder and warned him to expect a terrible punish- 
ment if he should disobey. Apollo had threatened him with leprosy 
or some other loathsome disease and had declared that the Erinyes 
would hound him if he failed to exact blood for blood. The lines to be 
dealt with here are the following (ll. 286-90): 

TO yap oKorewwov Tav éveptépwv Bédos 
€K TPOTTpOTAiwy ev YEvEL TETTWKOTOV 
Kal AVooa Kai waraos €x vuKTav PoBos 
KWEL, Tapdooe., Kal dimKeoOar TOEWS 
xadknrXatw mrAGoTLyyL AvwavOéy déuas. 


It is well to dismiss two difficulties that need not be fully discussed 
here. First, Hermann transferred line 285 (6p4vra Nayrpor, év oKdTw 
vwuavr’ ddpvv) to a position after line 288 and has been followed by 
Sidgwick and Murray. This arrangement gives an object to the verbs 
in line 289, yet it does not seem to be necessary. Second, duwxecOar 
has been emended to dixerat (Robortello) or duwxaber (Porson); but 
it seems intelligible as an epexegetical infinitive (so Sidgwick). In any 
event the choice of reading here in no way affects the interpretation 
of line 290, with which we are concerned. 

5 Material illustrating this point will be found in an article in TAPA, XXXIX (1909), 
35-43. I should now modify certain positive suggestions proposed in the latter part of 


that paper (pp. 44-48), although most of the criticism of views expressed by previous 
commentators still seems sound. 
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Most editors retain the words xadxn\atw mAdorvyy: and explain 
them as meaning “with a scourge of wrought bronze.” As we shall see, 
traoTvyé is properly the name of a very different thing, namely, a pan, 
especially the pan or scale of a balance, and is sometimes applied to 
other objects in the form of a disk or a plate. The only authorities for 
the meaning “scourge” or “whip” are glosses in Hesychius and the 
Etymologicum magnum, which must now be examined. 

Hesychius: rAdaorvyé: paore. 7 Tod Svyov 76 avTippoTov. Kai Td viv 
heyouevov Nitpa. Kal TO mpds Tos KoTTAaBous TivadKLov. Kal wépos TL TOU 
avdov. Kal aipryyos TO Ciywua. 

Of these glosses, uaoré is probably a bad guess at the meaning of 
mraotryé in Choeph. 290. The second, though inexact, recognizes that 
TraorTvyé is a part of a balance, and the third, which assigns to rAaorvyé 
the meaning “pound,” may be mistakenly derived from the second. 
The fourth is a well-attested application of the word to the disk 
poised on top of the kottabos-stand. The fifth and sixth are credible 
special applications of the word, though we know nothing of a part 
of the flute called rAaorvyé. If in the last gloss cdpuyé means the mouth- 
piece of the a’dds, then it and the fifth are closely connected, and may 
form a single explanation.® Otherwise we should understand that our 
word was sometimes used for the strip that held the pipes of the 
syrinx (Pan’s pipe) in position. Words denoting flat-surfaced objects 
are often given new applications with little regard to the exact form 
of the thing to be described. We may compare the fishplates of Amer- 
ican railway construction; and in England the word “‘plate” was used 
for a kind of rail (a flat strip with flanges at the sides), and the word 
“plate-layer,”’ still in use, means a workman who lays rails for a rail- 
way. 

Etym. magnum, p. 674, 20: mAaoreyé: 7 wdoré: ard TOD tAHTCEW. 
tap’ Aicxtd\w. mraoriyé 5€, [7 Tod fvyod], rapa 7d warez elvat. 
Here there is no doubt that the glossator had our passage in mind; the 
etymology from a)jocew is worthless, of course. In the second part 
of the gloss the words in brackets were added by Sylburg. The deriva- 
tion from a)areZa is as bad as the other. 

Along with these, mention should be made of Galen’s rAjorvyyas: 


®See Kathleen Schlesinger, The Greek Aulos, pp. 54, 62. 
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vapOnkas, rapa To tAnooEY.’ This is cited by Wilamowitz (on Choeph., 
loc. cit.) in support of the opinion that rAd@orvyé can mean “whip.” 
Actually, it proves nothing of the kind. A hollow cane, vap@né, was 
used by schoolmasters as a ferule (Xen. Cyr. ii. 3. 20), but that is not 
a whip. Further, in the language of surgery vap6mé came to be used 
of a splint, since the light, straight material would be convenient for 
the purpose; the evidence is to be found in LSJ under vapOné and 
vapOnxifw and need not be repeated here. Galen’s gloss means that 
Hippocrates used zAnorvyé for splint, where others would have used 
vapOné; and it is known that rAdorvyé and its diminutive tXAacrTiyy.ov 
meant splint in later medical writers.’ The vap6né may have been used 
as a splint either in its original cylindrical form or in longitudinal 
splits; rAaorvyé seems to have taken on this meaning simply because 
the word came to be used of any flat strip or plate. In concluding the 
discussion of Galen’s testimony, I would point out that, considered as 
an Ionism, wAnorvyé is as hard to accept as is the etymology from 
mAnoow; and one wonders whether the false etymology has brought 
about a false tradition of the spelling of the word. 

The lexicographers, then, contribute nothing to the elucidation of 
our passage and may be dismissed. We must now consider the normal 
meaning of rAdaorvyé in the fifth and fourth centuries. It was used to 
mean the pan of a balance by Sophocles, in a fragment where it has 
been restored with certainty, by Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, an 
unknown lyric poet, and an unknown tragedian.’ At a later period 
Plutarch, Lucian, and an unknown epigrammatist used the word in 
the same way; and this meaning was well understood in Byzantine 
times, as is indicated by the equation Adorvyé-lanz in Greek-Latin and 
Latin-Greek glossaries.!° Because of the similarity in shape, the same 
name was given to the small disk that was laid on top of the kottabos." 
There are allusions to the loud sound made by a successful cast in that 


7 Galen, Lex. Gloss. Hippocr. (in Kihn, Med. Graec. opera, XIX, 131). 
8 Hippiatr. Berol. xxiv. 1 (Oder and Hoppe, I, p. 121, 9 ); Ixxiv. 1. 3 (p. 283, 10). 


* Soph. Frag. 576 (Pearson); Ar. Peace 1248, Frogs 1378; Plato Rep. 550e, Tim. 63b; 
Arist. Mech. 849b 24, 30; 853b 27 ff.; Lyr. Adesp. 139; Trag. Adesp. 179. 


10 Plut. Mor. 17a; Luc. Amores 4; Anth. Pal., XII, 88; Corp. Gloss. Lat., II, 121, 1. 4; 
408, 1. 48. 


11 Hermipp. Frag. 47 K.; Antiph. Frag. 55 K.; Critias Frag. 1 D. 
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game; and, while there may have been variations in the mechanism, 
in one form it appears that the fall of the winedrops upon the mXaorryé 
was enough to upset its poise and cause it to fall down upon a kind of 
cup or sconce which encircled the stem of the stand.” Thus the fall 
of the wAdorvyé served as a stroke upon a gong, a point of some im- 
portance for our purpose. 

A curious example of transference occurs in [Eur.] Rhesus 303-4, 
where a herdsman is telling Hector of the splendid appearance of Rhe- 
sus and his rich equipage: 


xpvo7n 5 rAaoTLYE abxéva Cvynddpov 
TwAwWY Exrne xLovos éELauyéoTeEpor. 


LSJ translates mAdorvyé as “collar,” in this place. But this is inac- 
curate. It should rather be “yoke,” though the word really implies a 
yoke with the two collars of the yoke-horses attached to it. Paley’s 
note is mainly correct: ‘‘Properly the scale, then the beam of the bal- 
ance and hence (from the similarity of shape) the yoke fastened across 
the necks of the beasts. When the yoke is unused it hangs suspended 
from the pole and at once suggests a pair of scales.”” I should say that 
the meaning passes at once from scale to the whole balance, without 
the intermediate stage of beam. W. H. Porter, in his edition of the 
Rhesus, after quoting Paley, adds: “Similarly ¢vyév from meaning a 
yoke or crossbar came to mean the beam of a balance (Aesch. Suppl. 
822) and then the balance itself (Plato Rep. 550e).” 

Except for this imaginative transfer of rAdorvyé, there seems to be 
no evidence from the classical period to suggest that it meant any- 
thing but the scale of a balance or, by extension, the whole balance or 
else some disk-shaped object like the pan of a balance. Certainly it is 
very unlikely that it would have been used of a thing so dissimilar in 
form and use as a whip. Wecklein perceived that rAaorvyy is incred- 
ible in such a sense and, following a suggestion of Dindorf, emended 
to uaorcyt.'® This he supported by a verse of Lycophron (Il. 436), 
which he believed to have been influenced by Aeschylus, a&ynX\arw 
paorvyt cuvOpavoas Kapa; and by an instance in which pwaorvya has un- 

So Lafaye in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘‘kottabos,’”’ p. 868, following C. Boehm, De 
coltabo; according to others, the pan fell on the head of a small bronze figure. 

13 Berl. phil. Woch., IV (1884), 900-901. 
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doubtedly been wrongly written for rAaorvyya (Soph. Frag. 576 [Pear- 
son]). The former argument is far from convincing, and the latter is 
all but worthless, since waorcé is far the commoner word and could 
much more easily displace rAaorvyé than the reverse. Still, waorevy: has 
been accepted in Choeph. 290 by Blaydes and recently by Thomson. 
Some editors, whether they keep tAao7vyye as “whip” or read paorvy, 
have been dissatisfied with xaAxnAaTw, which is not very appropriate 
for a scourge, and the defense that the passage is metaphorical is in- 
adequate. Wilamowitz proposed dnunddatw (cf. Suppl. 614), Thomson 
ayndarw from Lycophron, as cited above. 

I am convinced that the manuscript reading xaAkxnAaTw rAGOTLYYL 
is right, and the meaning of the clause in which it occurs is “‘so that he 
is even driven forth (or, with Tucker, qg.v., ‘and he is driven forth’) 
from the city with the gong of wrought bronze, a ruined body.’’ Those 
who, like Mazon and Smyth, have connected the dative with Avyavbér, 
would, of course, find this version unacceptable, since the body of the 
fugitive is not marred by the gong; but, as Verrall, Sidgwick, and 
Tucker saw, Auywavév déuas is in apposition with the subject of duaxeoPar 
(or duwxerat if that be preferred) and is added with strong effect after 
the main structure of the sentence is finished. The dative mAdorvyyt 
is satisfactorily construed with diwxeoPar alone. Verrall’s interpreta- 
tion comes nearest to that just proposed, since he rejected the equa- 
tion mAdorTvyé = wdaorcé and, observing that 7Adorvyé is clearly ‘“‘some- 
thing special to the matter in hand,” says: 

The context, taken in connexion with known practices about lepers, mad- 
men, and other such outcasts, suggests that here it is some metal object, 
which was attached in a painful way to the victim, so that he could not easily 
remove it, and was so made as to give a sound warning people of his approach. 


Small metal plates, suspended so as to clash, would have the effect and corre- 
spond to the name. 


Unfortunately, when Verrall connected rXaoriyye with Avuavbér, he 
was thereby led away from a simple and natural explanation of the 
word rAdorryé to adopt a fanciful hypothesis. 

A. B. Cook, in his valuable article on ‘The Gong at Dodona,”’ 
takes notice of Verrall’s explanation of Choeph. 290 but prefers a the- 
ory of his own—namely, that ‘“‘an early form of kottabos-stand had a 
bronze statuette of a man lashing a gong. The word r\dorvyé properly 
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denoting the gong or disc might easily be used by a tragedian of the 
metal scourge, ‘the thing striking,’ not ‘the thing struck.’ ”’* But I 
fear that this is semasiologically unsound. We may say ‘“‘the clapper 
strikes the bell,’ and we may also say ‘“‘the bell strikes’’—bell here 
including the whole apparatus, the striker with the struck. But we 
cannot believe that because a whip was set in such a way as to ring 
a gong, therefore ‘“‘gong”’ could mean “whip,” any more than “bell” 
could mean “clapper.” 

What Aeschylus had in mind was the custom of beating upon bronze 
vessels in order to drive away evil influences of any sort, as in Theocr. 
2. 36. There is a clear statement of the wide scope of this practice in 
Schol. Theocr. 2. 35-36, where the authority is Apollodorus: 

Tov 5& xadxdv éxnxouv év tats éxrelWeor THs gEAnVNS Kal émi Tots 
KaTouxouevots, émrerd7) évouitero Kabaprixds elvar Kal d&meNaoTiKds TOV 
pracuatwv. dudrep rpds Tacay adociwow Kai awoxdbapow aire éxpav- 
To, ws dno kal ’AmwoANOSwpos év TS epi OeGv. In the next note the same 
authority is quoted as saying that the hierophant struck the 7xetov 
(doubtless an apotropaic act) when Kore was invoked in the celebra- 
tion of the mysteries, and that a caldron was beaten at the death of a 
Spartan king. Other uses of the “sounding brass” are discussed by 
Cook in the article mentioned above, and I have nothing of conse- 
quence to add to his learned treatment of the subject. 

Two of his examples, drawn from quite late sources, deserve par- 
ticular notice because they present situations not unlike that which 
I assume in the Choephori. Zonaras vii. 21 (p. 150, 19 ff. [Dindorf]), 
here drawing upon the lost books of Dio Cassius, describes in detail 
the triumph of M. Furius Camillus. In connection with the fact that 
a bell was attached to the chariot (undoubtedly apotropaic, though a 
different explanation is suggested), he says rovs yap émi tut dromnuate 
Karaduxacbévras Baveiy vevoucoto Kwiwvodopeiv, iva unédels Badifovow 
abrots éyxpiumrTopuevos maocuatos avariumrAnra. Again in a ““Memphit- 
ic” manuscript of the Life of Macarius, the saint tells a story about a 
false accusation brought against him in his youth. A girl who had 

14 Jour. Hell. Stud., XXII (1902), 24. Besides an excellently documented discus- 


sion of the apotropaic use of gongs and bells, he cites useful illustrations of the kotta- 
bos game. 


16 See, however, A. Dieterich, Kleine Schriften, p. 102. 
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been seduced named Macarius as her betrayer, whereupon her parents 
seized him, tied round his neck bells and pots smeared with ashes, and 
led him round the village, beating him.'® 

It must be admitted that we have no early record of gongs or bells 
used to drive outcasts from a community. But the testimony of Apol- 
lodorus about the custom of beating on bronze to drive away pollu- 
tions of all sorts can scarcely be impugned, and it is certain that a cus- 
tom that he deemed worthy of special mention was an ancient one. 
It is quite enough to explain Aeschylus’ words, for what pollution 
could be deeper than that carried by a man whom the god had 
afflicted with a loathsome disease and had driven mad besides? The 
complete exclusion of the unfortunate from all human society is de- 
scribed in the grim words of lines 291-96. 

Finally, a word about the etymology of tAdorvyé. Boisacq holds 
that it comes from a root pela, which is found in radaun and other 
words denoting things with a flat surface. But I would suggest that 
mdaorvyé, which is not a common word and probably not a very early 
one, may have come into use late enough to be formed on the analogy 
of rdaorns. If so, it may have meant originally a “molding pan” or 
tray. In the culinary craft it could hardly have had a use, since xapdo7os 
and waxrpa mean “kneading-trough.”” But the worker in clay or wax 
may have had some utensil called by this name, and the word describ- 
ing it could easily be transferred to the scale of a balance or to a gong. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


16 Zoega, Cat. Cod. Copt., p. 125. 














HORACE AND THE AFTERLIFE 


FRANCIS A. SULLIVAN, 8.J. 


EADERS of Horace are frequently perplexed by his attitude 
toward the afterlife. He seems, at times, to hold that death ends 
all, after which there is nothing left but unbroken sleep. and 

eternal exile, “perpetuus sopor,” “aeternum exilium.” Yet at other 
times he intimates that the soul lives on in some fashion or other as an 
umbra, vana imago, pia anima, manes.' Moreover, scholars who have 
studied Horace intimately do not agree on Horace’s attitude toward 
the afterlife. For instance, T. R. Glover, comparing Horace and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, says: “There is doubt and uncertainty in the minds of 
both men. Marcus is never sure about any future life . . . . Horace is 
sure there is not—as sure as Omar Khayyam or Borrow’s Mr. Petu- 
lengro.”’ Paul Shorey, in his comment on Carm. iii. 2. 21, says: “It 
is the ‘subjective’ immortality of iii. 3. 9-16, the only one known to 
Horace.” Plessis, in a note on “nox fabulaeque manes,”’ explains the 
words thus: “Les M4nes qui sont des contes, des inventions ... Hor- 
ace veut dire que le néant nous attend dans la mort.’”’ Miss E. Haight, 
after discussing the idea of immortality of name in Horace, concludes 
as follows: “If he had believed in an after-life for the individual, we 
would surely find some traces of it in personal poems of consolation. 
.... He knows that he will live on for a time in the love of his friends; 
that he will live for all time in the immortality of his poetry.”’ J. D’Al- 
ton, on the other hand, is more reserved in his judgment: 

It is not easy to determine if the passages in Horace that are so redolent 
of Epicureanism point to a definite belief regarding the After-life. We can 
infer this much at least from them, that death could not be looked forward to 


with pleasure. If it involves existence at all, it is a cheerless one, and our best 
alternative is to seize the “gifts of the passing hour.’’ 


1 Carm, i. 4. 16, 10. 17, 24. 5 and 15; ii. 3. 27; iv. 7. 16. The text used is that of E. C. 
Wickham and H. W. Garrod, Q. Horati Flacci Opera (Oxford, 1912). 

? Kiessling and Heinze and G. Showerman attribute to Horace more optimistic 
views (cf. below). References are as follows: T. R. Glover, Horace: A Return to Allegi- 
ance (Cambridge, 1932), p. 92; P. Shorey and G. J. Laing, Horace: Odes and Epodes 


{CLassicaL PuitoLoey, XXXVII, Juty, 1942] 275 
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Horace often speaks of death: life is fleeting, the bloom of the rose 
is brief, and the bird of time is on the wing; pale death knocks at the 
doors of prince and pauper alike; we are all driven to the same place, 
to an everlasting exile where await us ‘‘nox fabulaeque manes”’; once 
fallen from life, we are but ‘“‘pulvis et umbra.”’ Indeed, some of these 
“mortuary musings” are among his most beautiful and memorable 
poems. In these he tells of an underworld, less colorful, indeed, than 
that of Plato and Vergil, yet fairly picturesque and not without some 
idea of happiness beyond the grave. Here and there he sings of a bright 
immortality reserved for heroes, while of his own future he prophesies 
“non omnis moriar.” 

When, after Philippi, Horace first turned to a literary career by 
writing epodes and satires, he had already come into contract with a 
great variety of views on the question of the soul’s destiny after death. 
His early years in Venusia had made him acquainted with the old 
Roman conception of the di manes, the di parentes, the lemures, etc.; 
he must often have witnessed, or at least heard of, the many magical 
rites that were bound up with a belief in spirits and ghosts still living 
in the grave or underworld; he was, no doubt, familiar with the Greek 
cult of heroes so popular in South Italy. Later on, as he read the Latin 
and Greek authors at Rome and Athens, he came to know the pic- 
turesque fancies about the underworld described with such charm in 
Homer, Pindar, Plato, and others. As he read Lucretius and other Epi- 
curean authors, he heard of the gospel according to Epicurus, while, 
in the Stoic authors, he found a bewildering variety of sentiments 
about the destiny of the soul after death: they could promise, at best, 
only a limited and impersonal sort of immortality. Finally, in Italy 
and in the East, he heard much of eastern mystery-cults which prom- 
ised to their initiates a blessed immortality in an underworld or in 
some region above the earth.’ 


(Chicago, 1930), passim; F. Plessis, Q. Horati Carmina (Paris, 1924), p. 19; E. H. 
Haight, Horace and His Art of Enjoyment (New York, 1925), pp. 231 ff.; J. F. D’Alton, 
Horace and His Age (London, 1917), pp. 232 ff.; A. Kiessling and R. Heinze, Q. Horatius 
Flaccus: Oden und Epoden (Berlin, 1930); P. Lejay, G2uvres d’Horace: Satires (Paris, 
1911); F. Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven, 1923). 


3A brief but interesting account of these ideas will be found in Cumont, op. cit., 
Introd. 
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When he wrote the Epodes and Satires, Horace was, in a general 
fashion at least, more attracted by the “‘insaniens sapientia” of Epi- 
curus than in his later years. At that early period, as Lejay remarks, 
“Les tendances plus humaines de ]’épicurisme convenaient sans doute 
mieux la nature d’Horace.”’* In the Epodes and Satires there is scant / 
mention of death. In Epod. 5 the boy victim, about to be murdered 
by witches, cries out that, once dead, he will assail them, “‘a ghost with 
hooked-claws,” “quae vis deorum est manium.” In Sat. i. 8. 28 ff. 
these same witches tear a ewe-lamb to pieces and collect the blood in 
a trench, ‘“‘ut inde manis elicerent, animas responsa daturas.” Then, 
as in Homer’s Nekuia, the shades come and speak to the witch, Sagana, 
in sad, shrill voices.5 These grim pictures are a blend of Greek and 
Roman elements, a mingling of popular superstition and literary tra- 
dition. 

But, with the exception of these curious poems, it is true to say, 
with Lejay, that Horace’s moral horizon at this period is limited to the 
present moment: death appears but rarely. In Epod. 13, Epicurean 
in tone, Achilles is exhorted by Chiron to redeem the time while he 
may, before a premature fate cuts short his days; in Sat. i. 1. 92 ff. 
death appears as a proof of the vanity of the miser’s calculations; in 
ii. 6. 94 ff., as a motive to enjoy the present; death haunts the spirits 
of superstitious folk in ii. 3. 281 ff.; finally, it appears incidentally in 
li. 1. 58 ff. And that is all. To quote Lejay once more: “La mort 
n’est pas au fond de la morale des satires comme un terme nécessaire, 
une peur dont il faut s’affranchir, une mesure & laquelle il faut tout 
ramener. I] n’en tire aucun des parties qu’en tirent les écoles. Il n’y 
pense pas.’’® Nor is the underworld mentioned prominently. In Sat. 
i. 1. 68, Tantalus ‘“‘a labris sitiens” is taken over from Lucilius, while 
ii. 5 is an interview between Ulysses and the shade of Teiresias. So it 
is clear that, during this period at least, Horace was not greatly pre- 
occupied with the thought of death or an afterlife. 

But in the Odes death appears, “invoked or not invoked,” so often, 
indeed, that Verrall was impressed by the note of sadness, the strain 
of melancholy running through the first three books, and Sellar speaks 

‘Op. cit., p. xxxiv. 


5D’Alton (op. cit., pp. 198 ff.) has a good account of these magical practices. 
® Op. cit., p. xxxv. 
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of “the ground tone of sadness under the graceful gaiety of his Epi- 
curean maxims.”’? In Carm. i. 4. 16 Horace advises Sestius to enjoy 
life while he may, for 


Iam te premet nox fabulaeque manes 
Et domus exilis Plutonia..... 


Editors interpret these words variously. Shorey translates ‘the Manes 
of fable,” remarking that “there is a further Epicurean suggestion that 
the tales of a future life are fabulae, nonsense.”’ Plessis (we have seen) 
thinks that Horace’s meaning is that nothingness awaits us after 
death. But I feel that the interpretation of Kiessling and Heinze is 
nearer the truth. After noting that neither Persius nor the author of 
the Priapus hymn in the carmina epigraphica found in the words of 
Horace “einen freigeistigen Zweifel an der Existenz der Manes,” they 
interpret fabula as “das, wovon man spricht, im Gegensatz zu dem 
wovon man schweigt, oder wie hier das, wovon man ‘nur’ spricht, ohne 
Sicheres dariiber zu wissen.””* Fabulae seems merely a bold variant of 
fabulosi. Now, in Carm. i. 22. 7-8, Horace calls the Hydaspes fabu- 
losus, because, though the Hydaspes was a real river in India, it was 
“famed in story.” So the “fabulaeque manes” may well mean (as 
Wickham translates) “the shadow-world that men talk of,’”’ In fact, 
Horace fills out his thought by the following words: “et domus exilis 
Plutonia.”’ This underworld is pictured as a gloomy place (nox), cheer- 
less or unsubstantial (exilis), peopled by the manes. In a later poem 
(Carm. iv. 7. 14 ff.) we find a similar picture of the afterlife: 
Nos ubi decidimus 
Quo pater Aeneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. 


While the body becomes “two handfuls of white dust in an urn of 
brass” (Tennyson), the wmbra passes below to be judged by Minos. 
Both the imagery and the triste view of the Beyond are common to 
Homer, the tragedians, and the Greek lyric poets, although manes is 
thoroughly Roman. 

7A. W. Verrall, Studies Literary and Historical in the Odes of Horace (London, 1884), 


pp. 7 ff.; W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age—Horace and the Elegiac 
Poets (Oxford, imp. of 1924), p. 138. 


8 Kiessling and Heinze, op. cit., p. 29. Persius v. 151 echoes Horace; for the Priapus 
hymn see F. Buecheler, Carmina Latina epigraphica (Leipzig, 1897), No. 1504, ll. 9-10. 
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In none of his poems dealing with death does the poet adduce the 
bright fate of the soul after death as a motive for comfort. In the 
poetic consolation, Carm. i. 24, he uses the expression: “Quintilium 
perpetuus sopor urget.”’ This appears, at first blush, to be pure Epi- 
curean sentiment. But, as D’Alton remarks, “Here again Horace 
baffles us, for he speaks of his friend’s soul as a vana imago, which 
Mercury has gathered into the herd of the Manes in the world below, 
and is thus far from the Lucretian idea of death as involving complete 
annihilation.”® Nor in the consolatory poems to Valgius and Maecenas 
(ii. 9 and 17) is there any mention of a possible reunion after death, a 
prospect sometimes mentioned in the metrical epitaphs. But to con- 
clude from this silence that Horace did not believe in any sort of sur- 
vival would be going too far. Horace, like other Romans, may have 
believed in the di manes, who lived a dim, vague life beneath the 
earth, but he could hardly present that prospect as a ground for con- 
solation.!® 

In the puzzling Archytas poem (Carm. i. 28) the ghost of a ship- 
wrecked sailor apparently moralizes on the inevitability of death: 


Sed omnes una manet nox 
Et calcanda semel via leti. 


The presupposition of this strange poem is that existence does not end 
with death. “Horace evidently,” .says D’Alton, “‘in calling death 
‘night’ or ‘eternal exile,’ wished merely to convey an idea of its cheer- 
lessness, and of the isolation of the soul from all the joys of life.’’" 
Catullus had already spoken of the “nox perpetua una dormienda”’; 
and many a metrical epitaph tells of the nox or tenebrae after death, 
contrasting the darkness of life in the grave or underworld with the 
lux or brightness of life on earth.” 
°Op. cit., p. 239. 


10T do not believe that the ‘‘argumentum ex silentio’’ proposed by Haight (op. cit., 
pp. 242 ff.), is very convincing. We may recall that, during the very period when 
Cicero was writing his Consolatio and Tusc. Disp., his letters are almost completely 
silent about the arguments for immortality he was then turning over in his mind. 

1 Op. cit., p. 238. 


2 A. Brelich (Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizioni sepolcrali dell’ impero romano [Buda- 
pest, 1937], pp. 6-7) gives a list of epitaphs of this sort; and J. Henry (Aeneidea [Dub- 
lin, 1878], ad Aen. ii. 360), after citing many literary parallels for this sentiment, 
remarks: ‘‘As lux is life, life considered as light, so nox is death, death considered as 
darkness. ....” 
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The Odes of the second book are generally more reflective; the vein 
of melancholy latent in a few poems of the first book comes out fully 
in several notable Odes of the second. So, in ii. 3, moriturus Dellius is 
warned to keep an aequa mens and enjoy life, “dum... . sororum 
fila trium patiuntur atra.’’ Pale death says “‘finis” to all good cheer; 
happy is the man who can say at each day’s close, “I have lived!” 
Here it may be well to recall what Showerman says about Horace’s 
advice to enjoy the passing hour: “‘Horace’s Epicureanism never goes 
to the length of Omar’s. He would have shrunk from the Persian as ex- 
treme: 


Yesterday This Day’s Madness did prepare 
Tomorrow’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair; 

Drink, for you know not whence you came, nor why; 
Drink, for you know not why you go, nor where.’’!8 


Horace, once he had regained his balance after Philippi, would never 
have written the gross epitaphs reproduced in Cumont’s After Life in 
Roman Paganism.'4 

The picture of the afterlife in ii. 13 is much brighter than usual in 
Horace. The poet had just escaped going down to the dark realm of 
Proserpine, ‘‘where Aeacus sits in judgment, and Sappho and Alcaeus 
sing strains that charm the shades to silence and ‘stay the rolling 
Ixionian wheel and numb the Furies’ ringlet snake’ ”’ (Shorey). In 
fact, the colorful description of the ‘‘sedes discriptas piorum”’ ap- 
proaches Vergil’s brilliant description of the underworld.’® But we do 
not find in Horace the same clear distinction between Elysium and 
Tartarus that we find in the Aeneid. It is also worth noting that in 
this poem and in iii. 11. 21 ff. the shades are not the weak, witless 
Homeric forms of i. 4 or iv. 7. In the Hymn to Mercury (i. 10. 17 ff.) 
there are vague intimations of a happier life beyond the grave: Mer- 
cury guides the piae animae to their rest in homes of joy.® 

13G, Showerman, Horace and His Influence (New York, 1927), p. 54. 


144 Pp. 11-12. Buecheler, op. cit., Nos. 184, 1318, 190, 85, are typical ‘‘Epicurean”’ 
epitaphs. With the last epitaph, ‘“‘ioceris, ludas hortor, hic summa est severitas,”’ 
Horace would probably have agreed. 

18 For Vergil’s underworld cf. especially C. Bailey, Religion in Virgil (Oxford, 1935), 
pp. 241 ff., and H. E. Butler, The Sixth Book of the Aeneid (Oxford, 1920), Introd. 


16 A. Y. Campbell (Horace: A New Interpretation [London, 1924], p. 220) remarks: 
“We miss the point of this delicate and graceful poem if we fail to realize that it be- 
comes more serious in the last two stanzas.” 
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Carm. ii. 14 to Postumus is perhaps Horace’s best-known expres- 
sion of the eternal commonplace of death. It expands the theme: 
“omnes eodem cogimur.” The afterlife is painted in somber colors: 
“tristi unda,”’ “ater Cocytos.” In ii. 18 the sad refrain again comes in: 
‘“‘Aequa tellus pauperi recluditur regumque pueris.”’ 

In the Odes of the third book there is greater maturity of thought 
and feeling, and still more prominence is given to the grave interests 
of life. But death is alluded to only in passing. In iii. 3 Horace tells 
how Pollux, Hercules, etc., won a place in heaven by their constantia, 


Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. 


In the Epilogue (iii. 30) the poet proudly prophesies his own immor- 
tality as a bard: “non omnis moriar.”’ The ideas in these poems will 
be discussed presently. 

The fourth book of Odes, written after a considerable interval, has 
but one memento mori—iv. 7, already commented on. By this time 
Horace feels sure about one thing at least: that he will live on forever 
in his song. It is interesting to trace his growing assurance in this re- 
gard.!” In Carm. i. 32. 2-3 he expresses the hope that he may survive 
for some few years; at the conclusion of the second book, under the 
figure of a change into a swan (of course, not to be taken too seriously), 
he hints at his own immortality; in the ‘“Exegi monumentum”’ at the 
end of the third book, he confidently proclaims that he will never die: 
“usque ego postera crescam laude recens’’; finally, in iv. 8 and 9 he 
claims that his poetry—like that of Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho—will 
never perish. And not only is the poet himself immortal, but he can 
confer immortality on others.'® Carm. iv. 8 is, as Kiessling and 
Heinze say, a glorification of poetry “als Ruhmeskiinderin, die dem 
Besungenen Unsterblichkeit, ja selbst Géttlichkeit zu verleihen ver- 
mag.’!® The expression used by Horace here is very strong: “Dignum 


17 Sellar, op. cit., pp. 183 ff. 


18 Cf, Haight, op. cit., pp. 237 ff. W. Jaeger (Paideia, English trans. by G. Highet 
[Oxford, 1939], p. 89) makes clear the distinction between personal, substantial survival 
and immortality of name: ‘‘The early Greeks did not believe in the immortality of the 
| ee But if a man crossed the frontiers of ordinary human existence and reached 
a higher life by sacrificing himself for his country, then the polis could give him im- 
mortality by perpetuating his ideal personality, his ‘name.’ ” 


19 Op. cit., p. 428; Campbell, op. cit., pp. 61-63. 
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laude virum Musa vetat mori: caelo Musa beat.” In ii. 2 the poet had 
said: “‘vivet extento Proculeius aevo.... illum aget.... fama su- 
perstes’’; in iii. 2. 21 he declares: 


Virtus recludens immeritis mori 
Caelum negata temptat iter via. 


So, too, in iv. 9 he promises that he will not be silent about Lollius, or 
suffer his labors to fall a prey to oblivion. 

This desire for an undying name and fame—the hope that one 
would live on in the memory of future ages—was keenly felt by many 
Romans. We know how insistently Cicero wished that the memory of 
his deeds would never perish. And, just because poetry above all pos- 
sessed this immortalizing power, he hoped that Archias would com- 
memorate his res gestae in verse.?° Gloria, the immortality of the 
“Choir Invisible,” was, in the opinion of T. Frank, “the only survival 
that the normal Roman of the cultured classes of the time expected.” 
And Shorey, we have seen, believes that this “subjective immortality 
was the only one known to Horace.””! While not entirely agreeing 
with this opinion, I do believe that for Horace, as for many prominent 
Romans, the hope of living on in men’s hearts was a great driving force 
in his life. 

Besides this earthly immortality (and sometimes confused with it) 
there is another sort of survival fairly prominent in Horace, that due 
to heroes. Apropos of Carm. iv. 8. 28, Shorey remarks that ‘‘Horace 
is not careful to distinguish the immortality of mythical or imperial 
apotheosis, that of the ‘choir invisible,’ and that conferred by po- 
etry.” In certain passages of the Odes where he is speaking of Augus- 

20 For the important role of gloria in the Roman world see T. Frank, Life and Litera- 
ture in the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1930), pp. 218 ff. A. M. Guillemin (Pline et la 
vie littéraire de son temps (Paris, 1929], pp. 13 ff.) has some interesting remarks on this 
topic. She shows how, up to Cicero’s time, it was especially gloria militaris that Romans 
craved. Cicero, however, laid stress on gloria civilis and litteraria. Later on, in Pliny’s 


day, “‘la gloire littéraire ... finit par prendre complétement la place de la gloire civique 
et de la gloire militaire; c’est vers elle que Pline et son groupe tournent tous leurs désirs.”’ 


21 A craving for an immortal name does not necessarily exclude a desire for personal 
survival. Even Christian inscriptions occasionally express the hope for a glorious name 
(Buecheler, op. cit., Nos. 650 and 2099). But sometimes the distinction between the two 
is blurred, as in Tusc. Disp. i. 35. Cf. M. van den Bruwaene, La Théologie de Cicéron 
(Louvain, 1937), p. 66. 


2 Cf. Carm. i. 12; iii. 3. 9 ff.; Ep. ii. 1. 6 ff. Horace’s views on this subject are well 
discussed by T. Frank, Catullus and Horace (New York, 1928), pp. 197 ff., and by 
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tus, Horace seems quite definitely to adopt the ideas underlying the 
Greek hero-cult. Up to his lyrical period, as Frank has observed, Hor- 
ace did not join in the wholehearted chorus of praise for Octavian. But 
after Actium, recognizing the unique historical greatness of the new 
Romulus, he, too, began to proclaim his glories, sometimes, indeed, in 
extravagant terms.”* Augustus was associated by the poet with Castor 
and Pollux, Hercules, Bacchus, and old Roman heroes who had been 
received among the gods after death because of their great achieve- 
ments in bringing peace and civilized life to mankind.** In Carm. i. 2 
Horace seems to go even further, suggesting that Mercury has de- 
scended to earth and entered into the person of Octavian. Generally, 
however, he is more restrained, ranging Augustus with mythical and 
historical heroes who had become immortals after their passage from 
earth. 

Death appears but rarely in the Epistles. The wise enjoyment of life 
is the burden of the shorter Epistles, the wise conduct of life the theme 
of the longer ones. The poet’s general attitude toward death at this 
period is well summed up by A. D. Nock: “His self-revelation in the 
Epistles shows him as a man who thinks that, in face of the uncharted, 
there is nothing to do except to concentrate on the preservation of a 
calm and dignified attitude.’’* In Ep. i. 4 and 11, while giving counsel 
to Tibullus and Bullatius, Horace repeats the familiar theme “carpe 
diem.”’ In i. 6. 25 ff. there is another echo of the Odes in the words: 
“Cum bene notum ... . ire tamen restat Numa quo devenit et Ancus.”’ 
In i. 16 Horace seems to approve of the Stoic doctrine that suicide is 


F. Altheim, A History of Roman Religion, English trans. by H. Mattingly (London, 
1938), pp. 361 ff., and by W. W. Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity (London, 1914), pp. 
126 ff. 

23 Frank, op. cit., p. 200. L. R. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults (Oxford, 1921), describes 
the different types of hero-worship, some of which were still alive in the South Italy of 
Horace’s early days. 

24D’Alton (op. cit., p. 116) notes that, in these poems, ‘‘Augustus stands out pre- 
eminently as ‘Euergetes.’ ”’ 


2 Altheim (op. cit., p. 365) compares Carm. i. 2 with the altar of Bologna: ‘‘Here 
Rome appears, hastening ahead of a Mercury who follows her. He himself, bearing 
in his right hand the caduceus, in his left the purse, unmistakably wears the features 
of the Emperor.” 


26 ‘Religious Developments from the Close of the Republic to the Death of Nero,” 
in Camb. Anc. Hist., X (1934), 504-5. 
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justified when no other way is open to spiritual freedom. He had al- 
ready in the Odes lauded Cleopatra for preferring to kill herself rather 
than grace a Roman triumph and had praised ‘‘Catonis nobile letum.”’ 
There are incidental mentions of death in Ep. i. 7. 5 ff.; ii. 2. 173 ff., 
205 ff., and in AP 63. 

Such, then, are the ideas dealing with the afterlife to be found in 
Horace. Can we answer the further question: What did he personally 
believe about the soul’s destiny after death? It is very difficult to give 
a satisfactory answer, whether the question be asked of Horace, Vergil, 
or Cicero. To begin with, Horace was a poet, and it is notorious that 
a poet’s words and imagery cannot always be taken literally. Words- 
worth’s great “‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality” will be dif- 
ferently appreciated, according as one understands the lines on Pla- 
tonic reminiscence as an expression of literal or merely symbolical 
truth. “Poetry,” says Leigh Hunt, “‘is the utterance of a passion for 
truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illustrating its conceptions 
by imagination and fancy ” Horace clothes his descriptions of 
death and the underworld in the concrete images that Greek poets had 
used; ‘‘as priest of the Muses he must observe their time-honoured 
ceremonial.’’?? But it is reasonably certain that he did not seriously 
believe in a Hellenic underworld, a “domus exilis Plutonia” or the 
“furvae regna Proserpinae.”” Had he been asked the question put by 
Cicero in the Tusculan Disputations (“num te illa terrent, triceps apud 
inferos Cerberus, Cocyti fremitus, travectio Acherontis 
would surely have answered: ‘‘Adeone me delirare censes ut ista esse . 
credam?’”® He, too, would have called these “‘poetarum et pictorum 
portenta.”’ For it is clear from Cicero, Seneca, and Juvenal that (to 
quote Cumont) “not only the educated classes, but a large portion of 
the population rejected the fables as to a nether world These are 
no more than ready-made formulas of poetical language, literary rem- 
iniscences, or traditional metaphors.”?® Though the metrical epitaphs 

27 Campbell, op. cit., p. 73. 


28 Tusc. Disp. i. 21. 48. The references that follow are to Seneca Ep. 24. 18 and 
Juvenal Sat. ii. 149 ff. 


29 Op. cit., pp. 83 ff. Cumont, however, does not take account of the fact that most 
epitaphs that speak of a Hellenic underworld belong to Easterners or ex-slaves, not to 
native Romans (cf. n. 30). Some of these people, if not all, may well have clung to 
notions taught them by parents or nurses. 
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continue to speak of the Elysian Fields, a study of the names on these 
epitaphs shows that the people who use these expressions are not na- 
tive Romans, but largely slaves and ex-slaves from the East.*° Hor- 
ace, like Vergil, Catullus, and Tibullus, made rich use of these Greek 
stories and descriptions “to point a moral or adorn a tale,”’ and poets 
after him have done the same. They were useful for a poet but hardly 
matter for serious belief. 

There is little or no mention in Horace of the new “mystical” 
eschatology propagated by the various oriental cults. In him we de- 
tect no hankering after those initiatory sacraments, Greek or oriental, 
which gave a new revelation and a new status to the initiate by some 
form of rebirth. He seems unaffected both by the “‘high hope and 
noble venture” of Plato (which so impressed Cicero and Vergil) and 
by the Neo-Pythagorean ‘“‘wave of mysticism,” which, in the opinion 
of scholars like Carcopino and Rostovtzeff, was gradually sweeping 
into its current many Romans of the upper classes. But he does speak 
frequently of demigods or heroes who attained to a blessed immortal- 
ity. However, the immortality of these heroes, won by their services 
as civilizers of the world, he explains as being ‘“‘neither more nor less 
than an immortality of fame.”*! And what of Augustus who “pur- 
pureo bibit [or ‘bibet’] ore nectar’? When Horace describes Augustus 
as the representative of Jupiter on earth and already destined for deifi- 
cation after death, not a few readers are shocked. But we must re- 
call, first of all, that (to cite Campbell) “‘his language is metaphorical, 
imaginative, half-traditional, as beseems a poetic priest” and, second, 
that, as Altheim remarks, “‘what lifted Augustus at once above the 
human sphere was the universal consciousness of his unique historical 
greatness. The poets, Virgil and Horace, were the first to see the divine 
element in the figure of the ruler and praise it in enthusiastic terms.” 
Perhaps Fowler’s tempered summary best explains these utterances of 
Horace and Vergil: 

As poets may be allowed some license of expression not vouchsafed to 
ordinary men, we find a tendency among them to think of him [i.e., Augustus] 


30oF, A, Sullivan, ‘‘Romans and Non-Romans in the Latin Metrical Epitaphs,”’ 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., LXX (1939), 503 ff. 


3 Cf. Carm. iv. 8. This is the explanation of Campbell, op. cit., pp. 62 ff., 73 ff., and 
Frank, op. cit., p. 204. 


2 Cf. Carm. i. 2. 41-52; iii. 3. 9-12; iv. 5. 35-36 and 14 and 15. 
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as something more than man, as having divine seed in him, which puts him 
in the position of a hero while he lives, as a doer of great works and as the 
saviour of his people; as destined also after death to dwell among the real 
deities in their celestial abode.** 


At all events, this kind of immortality was the high privilege of a few 
“magnae animae.” 

Finally, what of the old Roman view of the afterlife implied in the 
Parentalia and Lemuria, the cult of the dz manes and di parentes? In 
particular, what did Horace think had become of his revered father, 
once he had passed from life, or of the animae candidae, Vergil and 
Varius? And when he tells Maecenas that he is ready to accompany 
him on the last journey, how did he picture the end of that journey? 
Unfortunately, we cannot give a decisive answer to these questions, 
at least from any explicit words of Horace. This is not altogether sur- 
prising. Roman notions of the afterlife, the cult of the manes, the cere- 
monies of burial, the festivals of the dead, though presupposing (at 
least originally) the continued existence of the soul in some fashion, are 
rather comfortless and cheerless. This inherited eschatology, though 
not gruesome or grotesque, was vague and unimaginative when com- 
pared with the picturesque fancies of the Greeks. And yet, despite 
any clear indication in Horace that he did believe what his ancestors 
had believed before him, I hesitate to agree with Glover that ‘‘Horace 
is sure there is no future life’ or with Campbell, who sees in Horace’s 
pessimistic view of death “the result of too much certainty on the nega- 
tive side.’’*4 For Horace, like Tibullus and Propertius, never denies 
that the soul survives after death. Death, he repeats insistently, is the 
, end of joy and merriment, and this somber view of death is quite con- 
\ sistent with the ordinary Roman attitude. This attitude, as we may 
see in the elegiac poets and in many metrical epitaphs, was ‘‘a social 
feeling, in the prospect of a dim life dependent on the memory of the 
living, a horror of loneliness and desertion, the longing for a passing 
prayer even from a stranger.”* And it is quite possible that this is 
the feeling beneath the words ‘“‘nox fabulaeque manes, pulvis et umbra 
sumus.”’ 

33 Fowler, op. cit., p. 129; Campbell, op. cit., p. 74; Altheim, op. cit., p. 361. 

34 Op. cit., p. 296 n. 

358. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1919), p. 498. 
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For these reasons I am inclined to believe that G. Showerman’s 
words best sum up Horace’s attitude: 


He does not, it is true, in the depths of his heart agree with Democritus, 
Epicurus and Lucretius, that 


Dust thou art, to dust returnest 
is spoken also of the soul: the old Roman instinct for ancestor worship is too 
strong in him for that; but he acquiesces in their doctrine in so far as shadowy 
existence in another world inspires in him no pleasant hope.® 


Of one thing at least Horace was deeply sure as he looked forward 
to the future—he would live on forever in his song. ‘‘Nox fabulaeque 
manes” point to no inspiring prospect. But ‘fama superstes’” can 
beckon one forward to do great things. ‘Non omnis moriar!”’ 


Str. ANDREW-oN-HuDSON 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEw YORK 


36 ‘Horace, monumentum aere perennius,”’ Class. Jour., VII (1911), 21. 





ON THE PROBLEM: ARTEFACT AND IDEA 


F. STECKERL 


W: CANNOT reach an understanding of Plato’s thought with- 


out knowing of what things Plato supposed ideas to exist. 

This task is made more difficult by the fact that for one class 
of things, namely artefacts, there is a distinct difference between 
Plato’s doctrines as presented in his own works and these doctrines as 
described by Aristotle (Met. 991b3: év 6¢7@ Paidwre ot rws Everat, ws 
Kal Tov elvac Kal Tov yi'yveoOar airia Ta Eldn é€oTiv: Kairo..... ToANa 
yiyverar érepa, olov oixia Kal daxridos, dv ob} ayer eldn elva 
(= 1080a2). 

Yet in the Cratylus we find the idea of the weaver’s shuttle (389a), 
in the Republic x. 596b the ideas of the table and bed, and, finally, in 
the seventh letter Plato clearly assumes ideas epi cwpuaros a&ravTos 
oKevagTou Te Kal Kata hiow yeyovdros (342d5). The late date of this 
letter does not permit us to assume that Plato might have changed his 
doctrine on this point. He wrote the letter at the age of seventy-five, 
immediately after Dion’s death (Franz Egermann, Die Platonischen 
Briefe 7 und 8 [Berlin diss., 1928], pp. 9-16; in general, on the ques- 
tion of the change of opinion in Plato cf. H. Gomperz, Platons Selbst- 
biographie, p. 42). 

On the other hand, we find the testimony of Met. 991b3 confirmed 
by Met. 1070a13: émi. . . . rwav 7d 7O5¢€ Te obK EoTt Tapa THY GuvOETHY 
ovaiav, olov oixias 7d eldos .... GAN’ elrep, eri Tav hiae. 5d 57 ov 
kak@s [Iharwv edn Ore €idn Eotw drdca dice... . (ef. Phys. 193b36, 
Met. 1043b18 ff.) and, finally, by Xenocrates (Frag. 30 [Heinze]) : xa6a 
onow 6 Zevoxparns, eivar rHv idéav Oéuevos airiay mapaderymariKyy TOV 
Kara plow del cuveotwtwy...., 6 ev ov Zevoxparns TovTov ws 
dpéoxovra TH Kabnyeuore Tov Spor Tis ideas avéypaye, xwpioriy abriy 
kal Oeiav airiay ribéuevos 

Now Syrianus, the Neo-Platonist, in his commentary on Arist. 
Mel. repeatedly set forth considerations concerning the definition of 
the conception of artefact; his interesting remarks may prove helpful. 
{Ciassicat PaiLotocy, XXXVII, Jury, 1942} 288 
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Syrianus agrees with Aristotle and Xenocrates in denying ideas of 
artefacts (p. 39, 1. 2 [Kroll]): ore rav rexvnray idéas broberéor (cf. 
pp. 107, 1. 32; p. 110, 1. 14). One must not assume, e.g., that there is a 
house per se besides all the houses; Aristotle chose the same example— 
Met. 1060b28, 999b19. 

One must, however, assume ideas of natural objects (pp. 8, 1. 26; 
149, 1. 4); but in the soul of the artist there are those eternal concepts, 
according to which he creates his works. At page 26, line 18, Syrianus 
asks whether airia: tapaderyparixai ought to be assumed for artefacts 
or whether artefacts are to be explained as products of the creative 
logot of the soul. (The expression airiat wapadevyuarixai is here syn- 
onymous with “idea” [pp. 143, 1. 13; 148, 1. 6; 177, 1. 13; 150, 1. 21; 
39, 1. 6].) His answer is that the arts draw their existence from the 
eternal logoi, which are rooted in the soul, and that therefore they, too, 
may claim eternity (p. 26, 1. 35). Just what those logoi are is clear 
from page 120, lines 11 ff.: after the emphatic assurance that ideas 
exist only of natural products, the above-mentioned logoi are called 
“paradeigmatic” logoi, so that the relationship between the artefact 
and the concept which exists only in the artist’s soul is to be con- 
sidered as paradeigmatic: eidn wey dnuoupyrKa Tov pyre bvTwy &v TH 
ioe unre b7d THS PvgEews Snuovpyoupervwy ovK ATEN UTAvoY ot Gvdpes 
.... TOY TexVNTaV Et5n ObK GovTo eivar voepa Kai Beta. NOyous 5é Tapa- 
devyparikwrépous Tv ATOTEMETUATWY TEXVLKOUS .... NPETKE... . EVU- 
Tapxew év TH ux T&v TexviTGv; and then he continues in opposition 
to Aristotle: mas yap Ta rexvnra dia twapaderyparwr émitedetobar 
ovyxwpav Kai év rovTots ovK arrodoKiaCwr THY TapaderypaTiKHy aiTriay 
Ta THS Hioews Epya, & 57) wretrar Kal  Téxvn, GoKdTws ériTeNetaOai 
no. mpds ovdév wpiopévoy airiov dvadepouerns THs hvorkhs Tounoews; 

Hence it is clear that Syrianus believes that Aristotle, too, was 
thinking of the eide of the arts (cf. Arist. Met. 1032a32, 1032b23) as 
paradeigmata. He even reproaches Aristotle for not having extended 
that paradeigmatic relationship to the products of nature. In his opin- 
ion both products are parts of one and the same conception—just as 
the ideas represent the paradeigmata of natural products, so paradeig- 
mata must also be posited for artefacts. The latter are naturally dif- 
ferent from those paradeigmata which function as ideas, for the para- 
deigmata of artefacts do not belong to the world of ideas but are real- 
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ized as pure concepts only in the souls of the artists. Though there 
are no ideas of artefacts, there are still original models that have their 
seat in the soul. Nevertheless, Syrianus can use Aristotelian expres- 
sions on pages 8, line 27; 149, line 6; 133, line 8, according to his funda- 
mental conviction as described above. 

Zeller’s opinion (Die Philosophie der Griechen, III‘, 828, n. 3) on the 
concept of artefacts is similar, but he overlooked the fact that the 
paradeigmata of the artefacts are clearly attributed to the soul. 

Syrianus finds his interpretation of the facts justified, moreover, by 
the analogy which is to be recognized between the soul of the artist and 
the soul of the world that has created the universe (pp..8, 1. 30; 26, 
], 24; Prichter, R-E [zweite Reihe], Vol. IV, col. 1767). 

Syrianus’ point of view is essentially different from that of Plotinus. 
Plotinus has another principle of division: the higher arts, which are 
based on mathematics and harmony, are allowed to reach into the 
world of the nous (Enn. v. 9. 11); but the same relationship between 
artefacts and ideas that we outlined before is found in Albinus. Syri- 
anus apparently, passing Plotinus by, goes back to the earlier tradi- 
tion; and we see in that fact a confirmation of Prachter’s assertion that 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy must not be taken for a mere extension 
of Plotinus’ system (Herm., 1922, p. 515). 

In the first place we read, in chapter ix of the Didaskalikos,! after a 
definition of the idea which is very similar to that of Xenocrates: 
dpifovrar dé rhv idéday rapdderyya Tav xara Piow aiwvov (Hermann, 
Plato, VI, 163, 1. 21) that ideas of artefacts must not be assumed: 
ote yap Tots mAeloToLs THY ard Thdtwros apéoker THY TEXVLKaY eElvaL 
idéas, olov damidos 7} Avpas (p. 163, 1. 22). Shortly before this, Albinus 
stated his opinion of the concept of the artefacts: xabddou yap may Td 
ywouevov Kar’ érivoray mpds Tu deirer yiverOat, od damep ei dd Twos 
Tu yévouTo, ws am’ éuod eur eixwv, det TO wapaderyua mpovToKetobat. 
elre kai wy ein Ew 7d Tapdderyya Twavti, mavTws éxagros év ait@ Td 
Trapadeyua toxwy TaV TEXViTaV THY TOvTOU wopdHy TH UAp TepiTiOnow 
(p. 163, Il. 16-22). 

The agreement between Syrianus and Albinus is perfect: (1) The 
ideas are the paradeigmata of all products of nature; (2) there are also 
paradeigmata of artefacts, which, however, exist only in the soul of the 


1 For the attribution of the Didaskalikos to Albinus cf. R. E. Witt, Albinus and the 
History of Middle Platonism, chap. viii, pp. 104 ff. 
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artist. But upon close examination we notice that Albinus said even 
more. The eikon or, in Plato’s words, the products of mimetic art have 
their paradeigmata too, namely, the sensual objects whose ezkones they 
are. 

Where to look for the immediate sources of Albinus is a disputed 
question. Especially as to the origin of his metaphysics and his doc- 
trines of the ideas and of God, opinions are divided. The latest discus- 
sion of the problem occurs in Witt’s book, Albinus and the History of 
Middle Platonism, in which the author points to Areius Didymus as 
Albinus’ immediate source. This suggestion had already been made 
by Theiler (Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus, pp. 37 ff.), who, 
however, had advocated Antiochus of Ascalon because of the agree- 
ment in the doctrine of principles between Albinus and certain passages 
in Seneca’s fifty-eighth and sixty-fifth letters (pp. 34 ff.). Witt, how- 
ever, points out that Antiochus’ materialism (so also, before him, 
Strache, “Der Eklektizismus des Ant. v. Ask.,’’ Philol. Untersuch., 
XXVI [1921], 21 ff.) has nothing to do with the thought of Albinus 
(pp. 27, 60, 69), while Areius took the Platonic idea purely and without 
distortion as ‘divine’ and “separate’’ (cf. Stob., II, 55, 15W.; Diels 
Dox. Gr. fr. phys. 1). Whatever would suggest Antiochus as Albinus’ 
source is also true of Areius, he says; and, considering his doctrines of 
ideas and of God, Albinus can be indebted directly only to Areius 
(pp. 76 ff., 103). In these theses Witt is following Strache, who as- 
serted that Antiochus identified the ideas with the “common notions” 
of Stoicism (Strache, p. 17), and did not accept Platonic differentiation 
between the world of reality and that of appearance (p. 16). 

That Witt’s opinion is the one most likely to be true can also be 
shown from another point of view which is not foreign to our problem. 

Theiler (pp. 10 and 15) connects the above-quoted passage from 
Albinus, which says that the artist bears the paradeigmata of artefacts 
in himself, with Seneca Ep. 58. 19 ff. and Ep. 65. 7 ff. In Ep. 58.20 ff. 
we read: 

Ex hac [idea] quod artifex trahit et operi suo inposuit, idos est Alter- 
um exemplar est, alterum forma ab exemplari sumpta et operi inposita. 
alteram artifex imitatur, alteram facit. habet aliquam faciem statua: haec 
est idos. habet aliquam faciem exemplar ipsum, quod intuens opifex statuam 


figuravit: haec est idea... . idos in opere est, idea extra opus, nec tantum 
extra opus est, sed ante opus. 
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And this passage follows immediately the definition of ideas (§ 19), 
which literally agrees with the one given by Albinus: “idea est eorum, 
quae natura fiunt, exemplar aeternum” (O. Hense). 

This is Xenocrates’ definition of ideas connected with a typically 
Platonic conception of artefact, which is rendered only more precise 
by Aristotelian thoughts. Even if this passage is meant to clarify 
Plato’s thought only by giving an example, it is obvious that it has 
nothing to do with the spirit that pervades Albinus’ words. 

Nor is the passage in Sen. Ep. 65. 7 any better: 


His [the four Aristotelian causes] quintam Plato adicit exemplar, quam 
ipse idean vocat: hoc est enim, ad quod respiciens artifex id, quod destinabat, 
effecit. nihil autem ad rem pertinet, utrum foris habeat exemplar, ad quod 
referat oculos, an intus, quod ibi ipse concepit et posuit. haec exemplaria 
rerum omnium deus intra se habet..... 


Here there is no trace of the clear distinction that Albinus makes 
between the two kinds of paradeigmata, namely, (1) the ideas of natural 
products and (2) the concepts of art in the soul of the artist. More- 
over, Albinus expressly excludes artistic concepts from the sphere of 
ideas. The likeness, however, that is apparent in other places between 
Albinus and Seneca can be well explained, if we assume that Seneca 
was using a doxographical outline from which he took different pieces 
and connected them without bothering to make them agree. This out- 
line may have been a large handbook of Areius or the epitome (Howald 
in Herm. [1920] assumes that there was a large handbook and an 
epitome as well). Norden sees an influence of Posidonius in the sixty- 
fifth letter (Agnostos Theos, Anhang IV, p. 348), but, as far as Albinus 
is concerned, it seems unlikely that Posidonius should be responsible 
for such casuistry of the school tradition, in which ideas play a part 
as in the doctrine of the double paradeigmata. Ideas played hardly any 
part in Posidonius’ system. (Cf. W. Jaeger, Nemesios v. Emesa, p. 121; 
Heinemann, Poseidonios’ metaphysische Schriften, II, 428. According 
to Schmekel, Posidonius identified the idea with the soul of the world 
[Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, p. 427].) 

But if we then consider Areius as the source of Albinus, the problem 
remains obscure and pushed further back, so to speak. His presenta- 
tion of the thought may be purely Platonic, but the doctrine of the 
twofold paradeigmata he cannot have taken from Plato. From whom 
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did he take it? Of course, we suppose that Aibinus found the problem 
in question in Areius, together with the doctrine itself. That Areius 
should have invented it is not to be thought of. It is very unlikely 
that a Stoic and, moreover, a doxographer (for that was his reputa- 
tion even in antiquity; cf. von Arnim, Abhandl. d. wiener Akad., 1926, 
p. 5) should have occupied his thoughts with that somewhat remote 
problem.” 

To me, however, it seems irrefutable that Albinus substantially fol- 
lows Xenocrates, though there may be some other intermediary links 
between these two. For, if the paradeigmatic causes for any products 
of nature are to be found in the ideas, as Xenocrates says, does that 
not mean that there are other paradeigmatic causes besides these? 
Xenocrates’ definition is expressed in such carefully considered words 
that we are led to think he would have said, “ideas are paradeigmata, 
but only things of nature have paradeigmata,” if he had not thought 
of the other kind of paradeigmata. Why should he have added xara 
gvow, if there had not been a contrast in the back of his mind, and 
what could that contrast be but xara réxvnv? The fact that Albinus 
preserves Xenocrates’ definition of idea goes to show that the whole 
problem originated in the mind of the latter. Now, since Xenocrates 
must have assumed paradeigmata for artefacts, as his definition of idea 
suggests, and since we find paradeigmata for artefacts in Albinus as 
well as Xenocrates’ definition of idea, what better luck could be hoped 
for? Yet there is one difficulty in spite of all: it cannot be strictly 
proved that Xenocrates considered the soul the seat of the paradeig- 
mata of artefacts. But let us remember that we found a marked tripar- 
tition in Albinus: (1) paradeigmata of nature’s products, the function 
of the ideas; (2) paradeigmata as artistic concepts in the soul; and (3) 
if we take what was said above in a wider sense, paradeigmata as sen- 
sually perceptible objects whose eikones are the products of mimetic 
art. Let us now compare with this the paraphrase of Proclus that pre- 
cedes the last sentence of Frag. 30: ei 6€ 6 r&v kara diow éoriv airia 
Tapaderyuariky) GuverTwHTWY, OTE THY Tapa diow oTE TV KaTa TéExVHV 
éorw idéa [not rapaderypua!]. 

Does not this agree exactly with Albinus? And now we also know 


2In addition, it is not at all necessary to assume that Areius is the only source of 
Albinus (cf. H. Cherniss, AJP, LIX [1938], 352 ff.). 
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what is meant by rapa vow in this special connection; it means those 
deceptive pictures which, according to Plato, theatrical art makes us 
see (Pol. 598d)—nothing else but the ezkon of Albinus, who, to be 
sure, does not express it so clearly. But in any case, we are familiar 
with Xenocrates’ love for trichotomiai and his indulgence in tripartite 
schemes (Diels, Sitzungsber. d. berl. Akad., 1883, p. 479, bottom). And 
if we remember at this point one of his tripartitions which Heinze 
(Xenokrates, p. 139) pointed out—that of spirit, soul, and body—we 
are easily able to fit in the scheme of Albinus and Proclus. Just as the 
ideas, the paradeigmata of nature’s products, belong to the realm of 
the spirit, so the paradeigmata of artefacts belong to the soul, accord- 
ing to the contrast and gradation of kata physin and kata technen; and, 
as the next degree of para physin, the sensually perceptible objects 
have to function as the paradeigmata of the eikones. 

In considering who may have formed the link between Xenocrates 
and Areius, one thinks of Eudoros of Alexandria first of all. Areius 
pays homage to him (Stob. II, 42. 7W.) and has excerpted passages 
from his writings (Doz. Gr., p. 70). Simplicius (In Cat. p. 187, 1. 10) 
and Areius call him an “Academician.” Yet the connection with Al- 
binus could not be immediate, for neither Areius (Stob. II, 137. 8-12) 
nor Albinus shows any hostile attitude toward Aristotelian logic. 

Syrianus, however, is influenced by Eudorus in his metaphysics 
(cf. Prachter, R-E, Vol. IV, col. 1757), so that the resemblance between 
Syrianus and Albinus may possibly be explained that way. But the 
possibility should not be excluded that Syrianus used Albinus di- 
rectly: for even Proclus still read Albinus (In Tim. I, p. 219, 1. 2 ff.). 

Apart from the doctrine of artefacts that we found in Syrianus and 
Albinus and credited to Xenocrates, we meet his influence on those 
two men occasionally also in other points. As to Albinus, compare 
Witt, p. 14 ff. As for Syrianus, his affiliation with Xenocrates in math- 
ematics should be mentioned (cf. Prichter, R-E [zweite Reihe], Vol. IV, 
col. 1760). 

It is to be observed that Albinus’ conception of artefacts is con- 
nected with another difficult problem: Albinus considers the mind of 
God to be the seat of the ideas (p. 163, 1.12)... . ore 5€ 9 ibéa ws wer 
mpos Oedv vonots avrov..... 

It is natural to connect the two opinions: (1) the ideas as paradeig- 
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mata are in the mind of God, and (2) the paradeigmata of the artefacts 
are in the soul of the artist. Both seem to result from the same point 
of view. Having attributed doctrine (2) to Xenocrates on the basis 
of tripartition, we cannot deal differently with doctrine (1). For both 
seem to have originated in the same mind.’ If the fragments of Xenoc- 
rates, which hardly give enough material for a clear decision, do not 
seem convincing, however, there cannot be much doubt that Albinus’ 
doctrine of paradeigmata in the mind of God and others in the soul of 
the artists must have originated at least in close contact with Xenoc- 
rates’ definition of idea, where idea and artefact are contrasted. It 
seems hardly necessary, however, to exercise so much restraint in de- 
termining the origin of this notion. 

It is quite sure, as was pointed out above, that Plato had not 
changed his mind; the change of doctrine must have occurred in the 
old Academy, and Xenocrates and Aristotle prove it. Their opinions 
cannot be taken separately, and it is not well to assume individual 
mistakes for each of them. Probably neither of them would have 
claimed Plato’s doctrine for himself, if he had had a modern historical 
conscience. 

It is not surprising that Xenocrates did claim Platonic orthodoxy 
for his view. He certainly felt himself to be the true heir of Plato’s 
thought and thus considered his own doctrine as Platonic. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, with whom ezdos had almost reached the meaning 
of “dynamic power,” according to his mainly biological point of view, 
attributed this view of his to Plato, doing this unconsciously, to be 
sure, especially since the new opinions that then prevailed in the 
Academy were likely to lead him into making this error. 

Plato himself probably introduced the artefacts into the world of 
ideas out of a general reaction against the Sophists. Antiphon Frag. 15 
(from Arist. Phys. 193a9): doxe? 6’) dios Kal 7 ovcia T&v dice: SvTwr 
évios elvar TO Tp@rov évuTapxov éxdoTtw appvOuarov Kad’ éavrd, otov 
Kdivns pias TO EbdOv, dvbprdvros 5’ 6 xadkds. onuetov 5é Pnow ’AvTipav 
dre ef Tis KaTopvéere KNivny Kal AdBor Sibvayy 4 onTedav Gore dvetvar 
Braorov, obk av yevéoBar KrXivnv adda Ebro, ws TO wey KaTAa TUUBEBNKdS 

’ It might have been under the influence of Aristotle that Xenocrates assumed the 


ideas to be in the mind of God, for R. M. Jones (CP, XXI [1926], 324-26) is certainly 
right in suggesting that the theory as such is determined by Aristotelian metaphysics. 
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brapxov, THY KaTa vouov diabeow Kal Thy Téxvnv, THY 5’ odciar ovaarv 
éxeivnv 7) Kai drapéver Tadra Tacxovea cuvexas. That can only mean that 
the artefacts made by man are nomos, not physis; only the material is 
physis, and this physis will always break through whatever one might 
do to the material. The form which the artefacts may give to the ma- 
terial is weak; the material—the truly permanent basis of the artefacts 
—will again and again rid itself of the form. If you bury a bed in the 
ground, new wood may grow from it, but never a new bed. 
Compare with this Plato’s fervent pleading of the case for the idea 
of the couch as the couch’s true nature (the same example!) Pol. x. 


597b-e:... . TpiTrai Tues KAtvaL... . pla wey 7 ev TH HioEL ovVTAa.... 
e A 4 > / bd lel \ , * ’ bd lol , > , 

6 pev Beds... . avayKn ErHv un TrEOV 7 play ev TH UTE ATEpyacacbaL 
.... play dioe airny epvocey .... PuToupyov .. . . Tpocayopevouer, 


érednrep pice ye kal TodTo Kai Ta\\a Tavra reroinxev.! But the 
painter who copies the bed that is made by the artisan is called the 
creator Tov TpiTov yevynuaTos ard THs Hicews. 

Thus also we see clearly that the conceptions of physis are com- 
pletely different in the systems of Plato and Aristotle. For, if the idea 
of the bed expressly has a physis of its own and is part of physis, the 
bed cannot be completely exempt from all physis. So, in contrast to 
Antiphon, the artefacts for Plato are not forms imposed upon nature 
by man but belong to physis, since they partake of the true physis 
of the ideas. We should not disregard the fact, however, that there is 
a distinction made between artefacts and products of nature in the 
seventh letter; but, considering that passage in the Republic above 
quoted, we must not take this distinction too sharply. Yet, on the 
other hand, the Academy could easily carry on from there. It is to be 
noted that the expressions oxevagrod Te kal kara diow yeyevoros stand 
side by side on equal terms. L. Rebin thinks that 


dans une hiérarchie des étres les imitations de |’Art doivent étre mises au- 
dessous des produits de l’Art qui répondent 4 une essence définie, puis 
ceux-ci 4 leur tour, au-dessous des formes permanentes de la Nature. Que, 
d’autre part, Xénocrate ait exagéré la séparation de la premiére et de la 
seconde classe [La Théorie plat. des idées et des nombres, p. 178 n.]. 


‘Cf. Laws x. 892c, where Plato, in opposition to his predecessors, defines his new 
concept of physis. 
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There is no trace of such a hierarchy in Plato; it is rather the Aris- 
totelian line of thought. So Xenocrates could hardly have got his 
stimulation there. Yet it is not clear why the old Academy dropped 
the theory that artefacts participate in ideas. 

We can see that mimetic products were banned from the world of 
ideas in the Republic. In the first place, therefore, dice or xara Piow 
in the definitions of Aristotle and Xenocrates must be taken as con- 
trast to piunors. 

According to Plato, there are only ideas of artefacts manufactured 
by artisans, but no idea of the picture of a bed, for example, or of the 
picture of a table. So much for the mimetic arts. 

W. D. Ross (Met., Introd., p. 1) thinks that this point of view was 
transferred to the artefacts themselves from the mimetic arts which 
were excluded from the ideas. But why should that be done? Since 
there are copies made not only of artefacts, why should just these be 
connected with copies? Maybe that can be explained by this conjec- 
ture: dvoe or kara diow can also be the contrast to Bia or rapa diow. 
There are no ideas of such things: Compare Plotinus, Enn. v. 9. 10 
init.: Tay mapa dbow ovk ori éxet ovdév. Albin. 163. 24. Proclus in 
Tim. I, p. 435, c17. Syrianus in Arist. Met. 39.3. For the contrast it- 
self compare Arist. Met. 1052a23:....€i te giae. Tovodrov Kai mH 
Big domrep doa Kory 7H Youdw 7 cvvdéouw. Arist. Met. 1015b36 ff.: rev 
dé xa’ éaurd év Neyouevwn Ta ev AéYeTAL TS auvexT Elva, olov Paxedos 
deou@ kai EdNa KOAAH.. . . abT&v 5é ToUTWY UGAXov év TA HiceEr aUVEXT 
7 Téxvn. Here we see how #ia and similarly réxvn are contrasted to 
gvors (more references for Bia-piars in the Index of Bonitz). The no- 
tion seems to be that the artefacts are manufactured by a forced com- 
position of matter, or, in other words, the art of composing is nothing 
but an act of force against the material ingredients of nature. The 
sophistic theory seems to have still been in vogue at the time of the 
old Academy. If we may take that for granted, it is easy to see why 
artefacts, which owe their existence entirely to human “force,’’ had 
to be excluded from the world of ideas. So Aristotle says (Met. 
1015b14: €i dpa éorw Grra didia kai axivnra, ovdéy Exeivors éori 
Biavoy ovS€ rapa dvow. In Syrianus, art is connected with the prod- 
ucts of animal and plant hybridization (p. 107, Il. 26 ff.):... . ovde 
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Tav €& dvouovoyevols auumAoKys éxovTw THY yéveow ... . Edn Oeréov 
. . olov Yyivvwy Kal nurdvwy Kal Tav amd biaddpwr Sévipwv cvudvoy- 

évuw. voTEpoyern Yap TavTa Tara Kal éreccodwwdn .... and a viola- 


tion of nature. 

These opinions about hybrids created by human intervention could 
again be easily transferred to the great artefacts, to alloys, for instance, 
and then be generalized, as soon as the greater ones were felt to be 
alloys and violated matter. 

That certainly happened in Neo-Platonism, possibly very early 
though, as the above-mentioned indications in Aristotle suggest. That 
would mean some ethical refinement in the old Academy, of course, 
of the old sophistic theory of the human nomos that violates nature 
(similar thoughts in Gorg. 483d concerning education of youth). The 
“violation” of matter was felt to be a misdeed. 

But, if the manufacture of artefacts was considered as an act of 
force and contrary to nature, they were necessarily, it seems, related 
to the unnatural mimetic arts and shared their fate: they were de- 
prived of participation in ideas. 


I wish to express my gratitude to Professor H. Gomperz, who drew 
my attention to the subject here discussed. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 



































LINE OMISSIONS IN HOMERIC PAPYRI 
SINCE 1932 


STANLEY T. VANDERSALL 


PRIMARY and fundamental question in the later stages of 
A the tradition of the Homeric poems is whether or not the evi- 
dence furnished by papyri regarding the deviation from the 
Wolfian vulgate is “‘casual”—i.e., whether each papyrus is to be re- 
garded as an unrelated individual, with wholly haphazard deviations, 
or as a member of a series, with a general binding principle of similarity 
if not uniformity of deviation.! 

It has been shown by Grenfell and Hunt? that about 150 B.c. there 
appeared in Egypt, in contrast to the longer Ptolemaic texts, a 
new text of the Homeric poems which obtained rapid and practically 
exclusive use. Then for the first time the poems were divided into 
books.* It is this text which Bolling has called by the name of ‘Alpha 
Text.” This Alpha Text contained very nearly the same lines as the 
text of the medieval MSS; but it is the discrepancy between the two 
texts which proves of interest for the present study, for this represents 
an accretion of interpolations acquired through the centuries of papy- 
rus and MS tradition. 

Approaching the problem, Bolling first‘ exposed the error commonly 
committed—of expecting lines athetized by Aristarchus to be absent 
from papyri—by showing that the athetized lines will regularly appear 
in the papyri. He deduced, moreover, from a comparison of all the 
available papyri a set of descriptive principles applicable to all papy- 
rus omissions not due to accident: (1) The omitted lines not only are 
not essential to the meaning of the text, but in most cases their omis- 
sion improves the meaning; (2) they are omitted by all the papyri 
covering the passage and by a considerable portion of the MSS, par- 





1 The term ‘‘deviation” applies here to no variants smaller than a single line. 
2 Hibeh Papyri (London, 1906), pp. 68-75. 
3 At least this is the opinion of Bolling, AJP, XLII (1921), 258. 
4“The Archetype of Our Iliad,” ibid., XXXV (1914), 125-48. 
[CuassicaL Puttotoey, XXXVII, Juny, 1942] 299 
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ticularly the older ones; (3) none can be proved Aristarchian by 
atheteses or otherwise; some are known to have been absent from his 
text. As these lines are not present in the papyri or in many of the 
early MSS, they may be regarded as interpolations to the Alpha Text. 

Next, stating that on the basis of this correlation we can predict the 
absence of these lines in future papyrus discoveries, Bolling published® 
a list of interpolations in the Iléad, making use of the available papy- 
rus and manuscript evidence. To check the validity of his method, 
he then compiled a list of Odyssey interpolations,’ working from the 
apparatus critict of Ludwich and of Allen and later testing it against 
the Odyssey papyri. The result confirmed his predictions, at least to 
the degree that the portion of his list designating lines judged to be 
certain interpolations was shown, by papyri then known, to be a 
measure of the difference between the papyri and the MSS. 

The principles which he had earlier established for the detection of 
interpolations in Alpha Text papyri Bolling incorporated in the first 
section of The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer,’ where he 
also published a conspectus of vulgate interpolations for both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, predicting that these verses would be missing 
from future papyrus discoveries. In 1932 Miss Barbara McCarthy 
made an investigation of the papyri brought to light since the publica- 
tion of Bolling’s conspectus, in an effort to determine the validity of 
his predictions. Her findings* showed them to be almost wholly cor- 
rect. The aim of the present study is once more to bring the investiga- 
tion up to date and to provide a further check on Bolling’s method by 
examining the Alpha Text papyri published in the last nine years. 
They can best be handled in two groups: (1) those papyri in which we 
would expect no deviation from the Wolfian text and (2) those papyri 
in which we would expect deviation. 

In the first group there have been published since the appearance 
of Miss McCarthy’s article a total of 74 papyri, containing 128 sepa- 
rate passages, ranging in length from a single line to upward of 70 














5“The Latest Expansions of the Iliad,” ibid., XX XVII (1916), 1-30. 






6 “The Latest Expansions of the Odyssey,"’ ibid., pp. 452-58. 






7 Oxford, 1925. 
8 “Line Omissions in Homeric Papyri since 1925,’”’ CP, X XVII (1932), 151-55. 
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verses. The fragments add a single positive plus verse to the Wolfian 
text. These papyri!® are: 


A 1-21 III-IVp PAchmim 2 
A 5& 24 IIp POsloens. 12" 
A 39 55 IIp PRMi. 1 
A 163- 75 II-Ia PGiss. 36 
A 295-319 IIp PHarris 113 
A 497- 99 I-IIp PBruz. Inv. E7162 
A 535- 46 Ip PBruzx. Inv. E7160 
B 10- 31 IIp POsloens. 65 
B 41- 47 
86-— 92 V-VIp PRainer 29285 
B 299-312 Ip POsloens. 66 
B 398-408 
406-— 78 
676- 88 
858- 75 Ip PRyl. 540 
B 400- 72 Ip PRyl. 541 
B 831- 39 Ip PHarris 114 
T 29- 34 IIp POsloens. 67 
T 106- 26 Ip PRMi. 3 
IT’ 177- 86 Ip PHarris 115 
IT 458- Al Ta POsloens. 68 
A 6l1- 72 IIp PFouad 1 
A 199-219 
238-— 74 Ip PBrua. Inv. E7354 
A 440- 50 Ip? PHarris 116 
E 278-302 IIIp PSI 1167 
E 473- 95 IIIp PRyl. 542 
E 519- 23 I-IIp PHarris 117 
E 678-708 IIp PSI 1168 
E 749- 50 I-IIp PBrux. Inv. E7162 


® Many of these papyri can be found listed by Collart, Rev. de philol., VI (1932), 
315-49; VIT (1933), 33-61; XIII (1939), 289-307. For kind and efficient bibliographical 
assistance in dealing with these papyrus publications I am indebted to the staff of the 
University of Michigan Library, and particularly to Mr. O. M. Pearl of the depart- 
ment of Greek of that institution for technical aid and for information on certain papy- 
rus publications which I was unable to examine. 


10 The first column lists the verses of each papyrus; the second its date (e.g., IIIp 
denotes the third century post Christum, Ia the first century ante Christum); the third 
its name and, in most cases, its number. Those papyri containing a single Homeric 
line will not appear in the listing. 


1! This papyrus, unlisted by Miss McCarthy, is included, although it was published 
before 1922. 








A 

M 
M 
M 
N 
N 


156- 73 
196-208 
162- 77 
277- 78 
280- 81 
284-— 85 
387-410 
413- 43 
445- 50 
498-529 
186-— 95 
381- 87 
401-— 25 
480- 99 
568- 69 
41- 57 
76-100 
103- 12 
82- 87 
550- 79 
34— 42 
69- 77 
533- 66 

l- 3 
126- 34 
265- 92 
(lexicon) 
297-302 
512- 60 
232- 51 
291-310 
301- 14 
60— 84 
331— 49 
642- 46 
751- 70 
819- 29 

1l- 7 
18- 23 
101- 15 
649- 71 
681- 83 
128- 29 
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I-IIp 
la 


IIp 
IIp 


IIp 
II-IlIp 









































PLund 
PGiss. 37 


PCaire 60566 
PRainer 26740 


PSI 1184 

PSI 1185 
PHarris 118 
POsloens. 69 
PSI 1186 

PSI 1187 
PCaire 60566 
PRainer 19791 


PRainer 19794 
POsloens. 70 
PSI 1188 


PHarris 119 
PRyl. 548 
PHarris 120 
PHarris 121 
PBruzx. Inv. E7161 
PRyl. 536 
PStrasb. 1876 
PSt. Louis 


PSI 1169 
PStrasb. 1536 
PHarris 122 
PRainer 30485 





PCaire 60565 


PCaire 60565 
PRainer 26742 


PCaire 49654 
PBruz. Inv. E7162 
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T 205- 15 

234- 43 IVp PRainer 26469 
© 198- 99 IIp PVars. 2 
W 135- 91 II-IIIp PCaire 47268 
W 451- 63 IIp PRMi. 5 
Q 169 76 IIp PRyl. 544 
Q 373- 96 I-IIp PCaire 45617 
Q 648- 81 IIp PSI 1189 
a l- 6 

9- 16 

21- 23 

32- 36 IIIp PHarris 123 
6 201- 11 

220- 25 

226- 33 Ip PHarris 124 
e 139- 45 

180- 91 

197-204 

210- 21 

248- 70 IIp PSI 1190 
nm 111- 24 la PGiss. 38 
6 170- 71 V-VIp PRainer 29792 
6 214— 30 Ip PStrasb. 1827 
« 119- 31 I-IIp PHarris 125 
t 122- 50 IIIp PRyl. 545 
A 281- 97 IIp PSI (Stud. ital. filol., 

XII, 87) 

A 321- 22 IlIp PSI 1173 
w 459- 72 IIp PRyl. 546 


In addition, the following papyri of the second classification have 


appeared: 
B 155-209 IIp PRMi. 2 
E 511 
37— 53 IVp PRyl. 537 
H 232- 49 III-IVp PRMi. 4 
I 454- 68 I-IIp PScherling G99 
O 540- 45 
576- 82 V-VIp PHarris 37 
vy 341- 61 IIIp PCaire 49655 


An examination of the papyri in the first group shows that the con- 
clusions to be drawn from PRyl. 536—a lexicon for a portion of N— 
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are far from positive. It seems, however, that line 8 of the papyrus, 
reading ett vuv To nvol, is evidence for interpolation between verses 
210 and 212, although the possibility of its being part of a longer gloss 
for the preceding word must be borne in mind. The absence of words 
from verses 417-34 suggests a probable omission of some of these 
verses, but it is impossible to be sure which ones or how many are in- 
volved. Lines 32-34 refer to no verses of the Alpha Text of N; we may 
suppose them to represent an interpolation closely preceding verse 
530; here again we cannot ascertain the length of the deviation. But 
in any case the evidence cannot be used to support or weaken Bolling’s 
predictions, for it is impossible to be sure that the papyrus is not a 
copy of an earlier lexicon which was compiled from a Ptolemaic text. 
PCaire 45617 (I-IIp) shows following 2 396 bare traces of two lines 
in smaller characters, neither of which corresponds to verses 397 or 
398 of the Alpha Text. The source of this possible interpolation can- 
not be determined. In PRyl. 545 (IIIp) only the first half of each line 
of « 122-50 is given, indicating possibly, according to the editor’s sug- 
gestion, a school text to mark caesurae. Plus line 129a, as evexa evens 
nx, is not found elsewhere in the Odyssey, but line 141a, tpov vuy»dawv 
ac vua = vy 104 = v 348, the latter of which, along with line 347 is 
omitted in some MSS. In ¢ this line is an obvious interpolation, its 
source being either or both of the passages in »v, for the first half of 
t 140 is equivalent to the first half of v 102, while 102 ~ pv 346, as 
103 = 347. Confusion of the three similar passages would be easy. 

Of the second group, PRMz. 2 (IIp) omits B 168 (=B 17), as we 
should expect from its omission by other papyri and by Aristarchus. 
B 206 (~ 1 99) is not found in this papyrus; there was already papy- 
rus evidence against it. It was not read by Aristarchus, and its quota- 
tion by Dio Chrysostomus” is an indication that he got, at second 
hand, a Ptolemaic reading.'® PRyl. 537 (IVp), a word list for a por- 
tion of E, shows verse 42, which we should expect to be absent, incon- 
testably recorded as present in the text from which the list was made, 
by the inclusion of the word apaSnee, which occurs nowhere else in 
the passage covered by the list. The verse = A 504. The glossary to 


33.11. 


13Cf. CP, XXII (1927), 100, where Oldfather ascribes similar erratic citations con- 
tained in Epictetus to quotations from Chrysippus. 
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I 454-68, of which PScherling G99 is composed, is fairly complete, 
with several notations to the verse; hence it may safely be assumed 
that verses 458-61 were not present in the text from which the glos- 
sary was compiled, for there is no reference to any word in these 
verses. Wolf added them from a quotation by Plutarch,'* but there 
is no other authority for them. The other papyri in this group bear 
out the predictions and require no special comment. 

When we come to sum up the results we have obtained from the 
papyrus evidence, we find them very close to the findings of Miss 
McCarthy. Barring mechanical blunders, we find in the first group 
one plus verse (c 129a), bare traces of two more possible, but utterly 
unrecognizable, verses (22 396ab), and a hint of two interpolations and 
of an omission (all of indeterminable length) in N. Only « 129a can 
be added confidently to the conspectus of interpolations. 

From the second group more positive results are obtainable. They 
confirm the rejection of B 168 (already not present in three papyri), 
B 206 (supported only by a quotation by Dio Chrysostomus; three 
papyri omit it), I 458-61" (found only in a Plutarch quotation; no 
previous papyrus evidence on the lines), P 683a, and v 347-48 (both 
passages missing from a single papyrus each). In addition, two lines— 
H 234 and O 578—provide evidence to strengthen the doubts which 
Bolling cast on them. O 578 had been supported by one Vp papyrus, 
had been found misplaced after verse 570 in another (III-IVp), and 
had been missing from a third (Ip). Its omission from PHarris 37 
(V-VIp) adds to the testimony against it. H 234 was covered by 
PRainer 9 (II-IIIp), which gave an alternate reading, Alay duaproerés 
Bovyate toto éevres (= N 824); of this Miss McCarthy says: “From 
the occurrence of this variant in a papyrus, it seems likely that we 
have here two formulaic interpolations to introduce Hector’s address 
to Ajax. Conservatism, however, would still dictate a question 
mark.’’ The absence of the verse from PRMi. 4 will almost certainly 
eliminate her well-advised hesitation. 

We are likewise enabled, with the help of PScherling G99 (I-IIp), 


“Cf. Ext. Evid., pp. 120 ff. 


's These verses were not listed in the conspectus, because they are found in no MSS. 
Bolling’s opinion of the value of Plutarch’s testimony and of what is to be expected 
from papyri may be found in Ext. Evid., p. 121. 
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to confirm the accuracy of Plutarch’s observation, that I 458-61 were 
not in the vulgate MSS of his day, which Bolling infers'* from Plu- 
tarch’s statement!’ that Aristarchus had removed these lines, being 
shocked by their impropriety. 

Only in the case of E 42 (= A 504, O 578 v.1.) does the papyrus 
evidence contradict the predictions. Here PRyl. 537 (IVp) shows 
proof of a text containing the verse in question, which is already miss- 
ing from one papyrus (IIIp). The fact that PRyl. 537 dates from the 
fourth century may lead us to place less emphasis on this contradic- 
tory evidence than if it had been earlier. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these summaries must inevitably 
be that once again Bolling’s principles for detecting interpolations 
have been proved valid. There is no reason to believe that we cannot 
use them as guides in examination of future discoveries of papyri or 
that these later papyri will fail to add further proof to the already 
considerable evidence of the soundness of the principles. 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 


16 Wet. Evid., p.-121. 


17 Plut. Poet. aud. 26 f. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


REFERENCES TO THUCYDIDES, SON OF MELESIAS, 
AND TO PERICLES IN SOPHOCLES OT 863-910 


In an article entitled ‘Thucydides Son of Melesias,”! H. T. Wade-Gery 
makes it clear that Melesias, father of Thucydides, “was in his day the great- 
est wrestling master in Greece,” known to us from three odes of Pindar.? 
Wade-Gery cites the passages in Aristophanes’ and Plutarch‘ in which wres- 
tling metaphors are applied to the political action of Thucydides and the 
passage in Plato® in which it is stated that Thucydides had his sons, Melesias 
and Stephanos, taught wrestling so that they became the finest wrestlers in 
Greece. Wrestling, Wade-Gery says, “‘is the family’s heraldic symbol; the 
Master’s son wrestles in metaphor; his grandsons revert to literal wrestling.’’® 

I believe there is a reference to the “wrestling” of the statesman Thucy- 
dides in OT 879 f. in the prayer of the Chorus that the god will never weaken 
the wrestling, ra4X\a:oya, that is for the good of the state. The prayer directly 
follows the picture of the man of insolence who is cast from his pinnacle of 
fame to the depths, in which his feet are lamed. This passage has been inter- 
preted as assailing either Pericles or Alcibiades. Since, as Wade-Gery says, 
Thucydides came back from exile in 433 “to form again the nucleus of any 
movement against Pericles’’’ and since the date favored by many scholars for 
the OT is 429 B.c., it is likely that Sophocles, who was on the side of the 
oracles,’ was contrasting the noble “wrestling” of Thucydides with the ‘“im- 
piety” of Pericles. This appears the more reasonable because of the fact that 
Pericles was impeached by Drakontides in the summer of 430 B.c. on the 
ground that his handling of the public money had been dishonest and in con- 
sequence was deposed from office, though he had previously been elected 
leader of the demos every year since 443 B.c. Charges of impiety® of various 

1 JHS, LIT (1932), 205-27. 

2 Ol. 8; Nem. 4 and 6. 

5 Acharnians 703. 

4 Pericles 11. 1; 8. 5 (= Mor. 802e). 

5 Meno 94ce. 

6 “Thucydides Son of Melesias,’’ p. 210. 

7Cf. also R-E?, XIX, ‘‘Perikles,’”’ cols. 778-80. 


8T. B. L. Webster, Sophocles, p. 23: ‘“‘Sophocles wrote the Tyrannus to defend what 
was for him, as for Socrates, one of the basic facts of religion.” 


® Plut. Pericles 32. 
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kinds were brought against those nearest to Pericles—Anaxagoras, Aspasia, 
Pheidias—a few years before the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. Wade- 
Gery" says of these attacks that “the return of Thucydides coincides with an 
outbreak of malicious litigation.” 

It has long been recognized that the Chorus in OT 868 ff. attacks sins that 
have been committed neither by Jocasta nor by Oedipus."' Blaydes'? com- 
ments effectively that the Chorus “say so much more than they need have done 
and introduce particulars that cannot well apply to Jocasta that we must 
either consider them to launch out into a general statement in favour of virtue 
and against vice, or else we must conclude that their remarks are pointed 
indirectly against some great delinquent in the state.”” Blaydes selects Alcibi- 
ades and the destruction of the herms before the sailing of the expedition to 
Sicily as the motives for the denunciations in the Chorus. Dindorf!* observes 
that it is clear that Sophocles in this Chorus has abandoned Oedipus for 
awhile and is speaking of his own state and his own time. Bruhn,‘ who dates 
the play in 456/5 B.c., argues that the impiety denounced in this passage re- 
fers to an attempt of Athens in that year to draw Delphi into its sphere of 
influence by allowing it to fall into the hands of its allies, the Phocians." We 
have little information" about the occurrences on which Bruhn bases his date 
and none at all for any acts of UBpis at that time on the part of Pericles. 
Bruhn believes that Pericles is attacked by Sophocles in this ode, sixteen 
years, as Bruhn says, before the Samian campaign of 440 B.c., in which the 
relations of the statesman and the poet were so close and friendly. I think 
that Bruhn’s dating has not been approved in any later discussion of the date. 

If we accept the usual dating of 429 B.c. for the appearance of the play, it 
seems inevitable that the “tyrannus”’ (v. 873) who falls from his high place 
into the depths below must refer to the statesman under whom Athens “was 
nominally a democracy, but in reality was ruled by one man, her first citi- 
zen,’’!7 who fell from power in 430-429 B.c. The song upholds piety and the 
oracles and attacks the men who have laid hands on sanctuaries, have made 
dishonest gains, have not kept themselves from impious acts. The singers 
complain that faith in oracles is declining and that religion is perishing (€ppe. 


10 Op. cit., p. 221. 


11 Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXXIV (1899), 57: “Es ist schon richtig dass hier der 
Dichter den Chor Dinge sagen lisst die aus dem Stiicke herausfallen, deren Erklirung 
also ausserhalb gesucht werden muss.” 


12 Sophocles (London, 1860). 

13 Oedipus Rex (3d ed.; Oxford, 1859). 

14, Bruhn, Kénig Oedipus (Berlin, 1910), pp. 37-38. 
16 Thue. i. 112. 

16 Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, Part I, 333. 


17 Thue. ii. 65. 
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7a Geta). ‘Here Sophocles clearly states his own belief and as clearly criti- 
cizes the unbelief of his contemporaries.’’!® 

All this is illuminated by Plutarch’s'® account of the attacks on Pericles 
and his friends, in which a large part was played by a well-known purveyor of 
oracles, Diopeithes, a friend of the pious Nicias and scoffed at as a mad fanatic 
by the comic poets of the period. This man brought in a proposition to im- 
peach those who did not believe in ra 6eta, i.e., religion. Compare the last 
words of the Sophoclean ode, éppea dé 7a Geta (“religion perishes”), an echo 
of the indictment which was aimed at Anaxagoras and Pericles. The bill 
which Drakontides sponsored, which demanded that Pericles should hand in 
accounts of his public expenditures, was amended by Hagnon to the effect 
that the case should be tried before fifteen hundred jurors on the charge of 
embezzlement or bribery or malversation. This charge and the one brought 
against Pheidias for embezzlement are probably suggested by verse 887, “‘if 
one makes dishonest profit”; the anger of the priestly party,2° who opposed 
Pericles’ building on the Acropolis on sites that encroached on old shrines, is 
echoed in verses 884-95. The charge of asebeia, “impiety,”’ of which Aspasia 
and others of Pericles’ friends were accused, is recalled by the Greek words 
eboerroy (v. 864) and acerrwy (v. 890). 

Wade-Gery”! notes that the prosecution of Anaxagoras was said by Satyros 
to have been conducted by Thucydides, the opponent of Pericles. This, I sug- 
gest, was part of the “wrestling for the good of the State,’’ which Sophocles 
prays the god to have continued. Webster? suggests that Thucydides the 
statesman may have been chosen general after his return and that Sophocles 
may have served with him in the year 428 B.c. 

This most famous of the odes of Sophocles has been called his ‘‘credo,”’ his 
statement of his religious belief,?* which was so sharply in contrast with that 
of the Periclean circle. Sophocles belonged to the xpyaroi, the conservative, 
religious party, to whose support Thucydides, son of Melesias, returned in 
433. This return marked an outburst of persecution for religious and ad- 
vanced scientific ideas.24 Since the statesman who fell from power in the year 
in which Sophocles was writing the Oedipus was representative of the new 
scientific outlook and since he had held power that seemed to his enemies 
tyrannical, it appears inevitable that Sophocles was thinking of the perils that 
threatened his own Athens and its traditional religion, when he assailed the 


18 Webster, op. cit., p. 22; ef. H. Weinstock, Sophokles, pp. 167, 178 f., 188. 
8 Pericles 31, 32. 


20 R-E?, XIX, ‘‘Perikles,”’ col. 771; Macurdy, Quality of Mercy (Yale University Press, 
1940), pp. 107-8. 


1 Op. cit., p. 230; Diog. Laert. ii. 12. 2 Op. cit., p. 12. 


23 Tbid., p. 23; Weinstock, op. cit., pp. 167, 188; Schmidt-Stihlin, Geschichte d. griech. 
Lit., II, 370, n. 5. 


*4 Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 221. 
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disbelief in oracles and the “‘insolence’’ of the man whose policies in the eyes 
of Sophocles were “neither timely nor profitable” (v. 875). Surrounded by 
war, pestilence, and increasing disbelief in the gods and the oracles, Sophocles 
wrote this ode from no “ivory tower” but with a deep religious hatred for the 
prevailing impiety and with dread for the future of his city,” rent into two 
bitterly opposed factions in the years 433-429 after Thucydides, son of Me- 
lesias, had returned from exile to renew his “‘wrestling’’?* against Pericles. 

Wilamowitz?’ said that the sentiments expressed in this ode had no refer- 
ence to the actual drama and must be explained on other grounds than the 
sins of Jocasta and Oedipus. He also declared that Sophocles never made con- 
temporary references in any of his plays. It is true that Sophocles has no such 
obvious references to contemporary history and to events that were in the 
making as are found in the plays of Aeschylus and Euripides. Sophocles be- 
longed to the ‘‘non-active” party, and his friend Ion of Chios®® says that he 
possessed no especial aptitude for politics but was “like any good conserva- 
tive.”” But in the desperate struggle between the old and the new, the ampay- 
poves, party of the “hands-off” policy, and the woduvrpayyoves, the “med- 
dlers’’?°—a struggle which plunged the thinking Athenians into political and 
intellectual turmoil—Sophocles may well have been moved to lift his voice 
in a “Declaration of Faith,” to denounce in the name of religion the sins 
which he believed had been committed by Pericles and his party, and to utter 
a prayer for the continuance of the ‘good wrestling’ of Thucydides, son of 
Melesias, again leader of his party. 

If the play was written in 430 B.c.—the year in which Pericles was de- 
posed—this ode must have aroused very diverse sentiments in the minds of 
the spectators who saw it performed in 429 B.c., the year of Pericles’ death, 
after his return to office. Since the judges of the plays were chosen by lot, it 
may be that political opinions entered into their decisions; and this may ac- 
count for “the most astounding reversal [which] occurred when Philocles, 
Aeschylus’ mediocre nephew, defeated Sophocles’ didascalic group in which 
was included his Oedipus the King, perhaps the greatest tragedy of ancient 
times’’*° and called by the writer of the hypothesis to the play “the most dis- 
tinguished of Sophocles’ tragedies.” The lot may have chosen for judges some 
sympathizers of Pericles rather than of his opponent. 


Grace H. Macurpy 
Vassar CoLLEGE 


25 For Sophocles’ expressions of love for Athens and interest in her affairs cf. Schmidt- 
Stihlin, op. cit., II, 314, 374. 

26 raXatoua occurs in this metaphorical sense in Aesch. Eum. 779. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 57, 59. 28 Athenaeus, p. 603. 

29 Wade-Gery, op. cit., pp. 224 f.; W. Nestle, Philologus, LX XXI (1925), 129 ff. 


30R. C. Flickinger, The Greek Theatre and Its Drama (Chicago, 1922), p. 272; ef. 
Dicaearchus, quoted in the hypothesis to OT. 
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A LEADER OF THE ANTI-ROMAN PARTY IN 
ATHENS IN 88 B.C. 


Epigraphical and literary texts are not always easily brought together. In 
his excellent new Athenaeus, which with its 305-page Index is indispensable, 
C. B. Gulick retains the reading of A (the MS in St. Mark’s, Venice) in v. 
212d: eis rHv duevcoxiay.' His critical note ad loc. quotes one of Schweig- 
hiuser’s emendations, eis tv Acedxou oixiavy, and this emendation is pre- 
ferred in the Index, s.v.2 In works on Hellenistic and Delian epigraphy—a 
field certainly remote from much of what interested Athenaeus—a better 
emendation, and doubtless the correct one, eis tiv Aré<o)us oikiav, has 
long been concealed ;? but, even if this suggestion had been at hand, the facts 
would have been hard to assemble and interpret.‘ 

The year is 88 B.c. A dubious character called Athenion has returned to 
Athens from Mithridates, on whose behalf Athenion is to stir up a movement 
against Rome. Athenaeus preserves the highly colored account of this episode 
by Poseidonios of Apameia. The flashy Athenion, he says, 6 6€ mpdrepov éx 
pcOwris oixias é€vwv eis THY Acéous oikiav TOU TOTE TAOVTOUYTOS aVOpwroOU Tals 
éxk Andou mpocddas eionvexOn, Kexoounuernv oTpwuvats Te Kal ypadats Kal 
avdpaor Kal apyupwuarwv Exbecer. 

Besides the men cited below, only one other Ains® is known in Athens 
(PA, 3767, a sculptor). From the thousands of Delian and Athenian inscrip- 
tions we probably have the names of most of the men prominent in Athens 
and Delos in the period in question. They tell us of three men of means named 
Ains: a father, his son, and a third Ains who has been thought to be related 
to them. All three flourished in Delos in the period shortly before 88 B.c. 
They were rich, as is attested by enrolment in the ephebate and prominent 
participation in festivals. That Athenion’s host was one of this family is, of 
course, not absolutely certain but is highly probable.’ 


1 Loeb ed. (7 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 1927-41), II, 460. 


?Schweighiuser printed Ac... in his text, suggested Acaiov in his commentary 
(VIII, 197), and in his Index wrote ‘‘Dieusus (an Diaeus? an Dieuches?).’’ Meineke 
in his text printed Acéws, and Pape-Benseler, Eigennamen®, has Ace’s, a name which 
is attested by no passage other than the present and should be dropped. Kaibel at- 
tempted no emendation. 

For a study of the family of the famous physician Dieuches, also mentioned by 
Athenaeus, see S. Dow, Bulletin of the History of Medicine (forthcoming). 


3 It was made first by A. Wilhelm in Archaeologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen, XX 
(1897), 73. 


4 Dies has also escaped notice in recent social and economic studies. 


5Thus accented by Bechtel, Wilhelm, Sundwall, and, in his earlier publications, 
Roussel; all others Acjs. 


° A list of non-Athenian thiasotai of med. s. III a. contains a name which has been 
restored, perhaps correctly, [Ai]ns (JG, II?, 1298, 1. 5: bracket to be inserted). 


7So thought Wilhlem (loc. cit.), Kirchner (PA, 3768 add.), Sundwall (NPA, s.v.), 
Roussel and Launey (cf. below). No one has disagreed. 
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The most significant fact about one of them at least is that he was not 
Athenian in origin and probably not even Greek, but Tyrian and thus prob- 
ably Phoenician.* This is shown by J. de D., No. 2599, a dedication made by a 
group of epheboi in 105/4 B.c.® Here we read in lines 5-6, ‘HArddwpos Acéous 
Tv[po]s, and in lines 9-10, Ains Acnovus (sic) Tuplto]s. Since he is named 
first here and in J. de D., No. 2595 (cf. below), Heliodoros was doubtless the 
elder brother and so may be put down as being nineteen years of age in 
105/4; his brother Dies would be eighteen in 105/4 and thirty-five in 88/7. 
That both became Athenian citizens is attested by the list in J. de D., No. 
2595 (col. IT, ll. 14-16): ‘HAvddwpos xai Ains of Acéous ’AOnvata. The date of 
this entry cannot be precisely fixed.!° 

The third Dies is Ains Baowdeidov Medreds,"' named in a list of pom- 
postoloi (I. de. D., No. 2607), which Roussel reasonably dates at the beginning 
of the first century B.c. Since many of the persons in this list are recognizable 
as sons of famous men then still living, it, too, is evidently a list of young men. 
The name Baovdeiéns seems to have been intended in a Delian inventory, 


8 Since the object of Poseidonios was to put Athenion and his whole movement 
in an unfavorable light, the fact that the family of Dies was originally not Athenian 
might have been expected to be remarked upon in the account. Perhaps Poseidonios 
was conscious that the same remark could be made of himself. 


*P. Roussel and M. Launey, Inscriptions de Délos (Paris, 1937), No. 2599. It is 
not certain that the year is 105/4; 104/3 is also possible. 


10 The difficulties seem never to have been fully appreciated. The heading begins 
Lracéas Piroxréovs Kor\wv7bev wardorpiBns dvéypayev. Staseas was one of two paido- 
tribai in 133/2 B.c., as we learn from I. de D., No. 2594 (for all that is known of 
his career see the commentary on I. de D., No. 1923). The body of the text is a list in 
two columns. The heading states that the list gives rots iepareboavras .. . kal yuuvactap- 
xnoavras & Tr&v éhevOépwv watdwy ra ‘Eppata. Hence the boys listed should be under 
eighteen years of age. One of them (1. 18) was an ephebos in 133/2 (I. de D., No. 2594, 
1.9). Hence J. de D., No. 2595, should date from 134/3 at the latest. An earlier date is 
suggested by the identification of two others of the youths in 2595 as each having a 
son who was an ephebos in 119/8 (No. 2595, ll. 8 and 11; No. 2598, ll. 27 and 35 [Roussel 
and Launey’s commentary]). This would move the date of No. 2595 back to 140 B.c. 
at latest. Unless the evidence is misleading, this latest possible date is approximately 
the correct date, since it fits such other evidence as exists; apparently without exam- 
ining the problem thus closely, Roussel and Launey date No. 2595 “‘in the last third of 
the second century.” 

If this is the whole story, then Heliodoros and Dies would seem to be listed as boys 
and as Athenians some thirty-five years before they appear (No. 2599) as epheboi and 
as Tyrians! The names Heliodoros and Dies appear in the second column of No. 2595. 
This column is very short; its headings and, according to the editors, its script show 
that it is a later addition. Without perhaps realizing all that is involved, Roussel 
(Délos colonie athénienne, p. 58, n. 1) suggested that the names in the second column 
were inscribed after 105/4. That the names of a very few young men of ca. 100 B.c. 
should have been added to a list of boys drawn up, as we now see, a full generation earlier 
is hard to believe. The alternatives, however, appear to involve yet greater difficulties. 
Roussel’s solution still seems preferable. 


"In 8S. Dow, Prytaneis, Index, p. 224, read Atos MeXrets for the first Ains. 
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emended by Wilamowitz as rapa ‘HpaxXeidov Baotde<idov LeXe>iKxov Tupiov." 
On this basis Roussel assigned the Dies of Melite to the same family as 
the other two (op. cit., p. 59). Baovdeidns, however, is not really a rare 
name in this period: I have found eight occurrences, which are enough to 
weaken the argument about the ninth, the above-named Ains BaotXeidov. A 
tenth is now known, Ain[s] BalocAeidov] Medirelds], an Athenian prytanis 
of ca. 30/29 B.c. (Dow, Prytaneis, No. 109, 1. 18); evidently he was a grandson 
of the pompostolos. It is hardly likely that prominent supporters of Athenion 
were allowed to retain their property (or lives) after Sulla took Athens, and 
we should not expect to find a grandson of Athenion’s host in records of 
post-86 B.c. 

The indications are, therefore, that the Dies whom we are seeking was 
either the ephebos who was still a citizen of Tyre in 105/4 or else his father, 
presumably also still a Tyrian but doubtless soon to be granted Athenian 
citizenship along with his sons. For a choice between father Dies and son 
Dies, probabilities must guide us. There can be little doubt that neither 
owned property in Athens prior to 105/4; hence their fortune was probably 
made in Delos by the elder Dies. Homolle conceived that the money came 
from Athenian taxes (Bull. Corr. Hell., VIII [1884], 139). Refuting this, Rous- 
sel pointed out that some other source, such as commerce, would suit the text 
of Athenaeus equally well (op. cit., p. 15). We may now confirm this by 
stressing the fact that, if the father, while still a Tyrian, acquired a sufficient 
fortune to make his sons epheboi, then no state funds of Athens are likely to 
have been the source of his money. The probability is rather that it was the 
son who, after he had received an Athenian education in the ephebate of 
Delos, migrated to Athens and set himself up in style. Since his interests 
in Delos may well have conflicted increasingly with those of the Italians in 
Delos and since he appears to have been excluded from politics in Athens,!? 
this ex-Tyrian Dies was perhaps just the sort of person to take the lead in 
backing Athenion, overthrowing constitutional government, and concluding 
the ruinous alliance with Mithridates against Rome.'4 

Tyrians are seldom to be found in our records of Athens itself ;!* if there was 


12 7G, XI, 203, A, 1. 71 and commentary. The stone has BASIAEYKOY. 


13 Whoever Dies was, it is notable that he appears in no Athenian inscription; and 
particularly that the fairly complete 275-line list of Athenian officials connected with 
Delos in JG, II?, 2336 of 103/2-97/6 B.c. (re-edited by S. Dow in Harv. Stud. Class. 
Philol., LI [1940], 116-24), does not contain the name. If honors and offices had been 
lavished upon Dies in Athens or in Delos, we should certainly know the fact from 
inscriptions. He was certainly not one of the ever smaller office-holding group headed 
by Medeios of Peiraieus (on them see Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 436, 440). 

4 Hatzfeld, Bull. Corr. Hell., XXXVI (1912), 180, n. 1; and, on the whole situation, 
Ferguson, Klio, IV (1904), 13, and Hellenistic Athens, pp. 435-59; Roussel, op. cit., 
pp. 315-27. 

18 All I have found are: two Tyrians, father and son, honored by the Demos in a 
decree of (?) ante-332/1 B.c., viz., [G., II?, 342; a Panathenaic victor of post-180 B.c., in 
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a colony of Tyrian metics, perhaps in Peiraieus, we possess no evidence of it. 
Dies, recently enfranchised, might have been averse from identifying himself 
exclusively with them. In Delos there was certainly a colony of Tyrians. 
They had a club, the xo.vov trav Tupiwy ‘HpakdXeora@v éutropwv kal vavkAnpwr, 
founded before the middle of the second century.'* Doubtless the Dies family 
were members; it would be the main element of their “social background.” 
The club was not large enough to rival the Tlocedwuacrai of Berytos,!” but 
the Tyrians of Delos included no less than six youths of the ephebic age in 
119/8 B.c.18 That the Delian Tyrians may normally have been on good terms 
with the Italians in Delos is suggested by the fact that one Tyrian contributed 
money for an Italian building;!® after all, Tyrians and Italians had lived for 
decades in Delos together. This slight evidence again suggests that it was the 
younger Dies who would more naturally have been the one to leave Delos and 
to cut loose from any policy of co-operation with Rome.?° 


STERLING Dow 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


VERNA 


On investigating the term verna recently, I found that it is commonly 
taken to mean “house-born slave’”’ and nothing more. This, indeed, is its 
principal significance; but to stop here is to ignore the important fact that 
some dictionaries give a secondary meaning of “native.” A brief note on the 
point may not be amiss, both to call attention to this very different meaning 
and to support its correctness with some strong evidence heretofore over- 
looked. 

The derivation of the word itself is highly uncertain. The majority of 
scholars have tried to find some Indo-European root, but a French student 


IG, II?, 2315; two sculptors who did a job in Athens ca. 130 B.c. but did not settle 
there (S. Dow, Hesperia, X [1941], 351-60). 


16 Roussel, Délos col. ath., p. 89 and notes. 


17M. N. Tod has published a decree of this body in JHS, LIV (1934), 104-59, with 
full commentary and references. 


18 J, de D., No. 2598. 19 Tbid., No. 2612, 1. 11; date uncertain. 


20 Since this paper was written, J. Day in An Economic History of Athens under 
Roman Domination (New York, 1942) has merely mentioned ‘‘Dies (?)” on pp. 82 and 
116; more helpful are his remarks on p. 274 about the ages of ephebes. 


1K. E. Georges, Ausfiihrliches lateinisch-deutsches Handwérterbuch (8th ed.; Hanover, 
1912-18), s.v. ‘‘verna’’; Félix Gaffiot, Dictionnaire illustré latin-francais (Paris, 1934), 
s.v. ‘‘verna’; C. T. Lewis and C. Short, New Latin Dictionary (New York, 1907), s.v. 
“verna’; A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine (2d 
ed.; Paris, 1939), s.v. “‘verna,’”’ who admit it in adjectival form; Alois Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (2d ed.; Heidelberg, 1910), s.v. ‘‘verna,’’ who 
notes “gelegentlich auch ein in Rome geborener Freier.’’ On Forcellini see below. 
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recently has attempted to establish an Etruscan origin for the word.? As he 
points out, verna may be found in Etruscan nomenclature, and the combina- 
tion rn has an Etruscan appearance. Whatever its derivation, verna meets us 
first in extant literature in Plautus, as denoting the house-born slave; and this 
remains its general meaning on down into the Empire, both in inscriptions 
and in literature. Sometimes it might be extended to cover the children of 
former slaves born while their liberti parents still lived in the master’s house- 
hold. 

Quite separate from this use of verna for a certain type of slave is its em- 
ployment by freeborn persons in the sense of ‘‘native of a town.” Forcellini 
alone, to my knowledge, deals at length with this meaning, which he explains 
as rising from a confusion of verna and vernaculus. He observes that this col- 
loquial identification of the two appears in Martial several times; thus in the 
first epigram of Book iii Martial talks of his ‘“verna liber,” i.e., a book na- 
tive to Rome in contrast with the books of Gauls.‘ Similarly, in Martial x. 
76. 2-4, the natives of Rome are vernae: 

civis non Syriaeve Parthiaeve, 
nec de Cappadocis eques catastis, 
sed de plebe Remi Numaeque verna. 


On this Forcellini appositely quotes Festus, “Romanos enim vernas appel- 
labant, id est ibidem natos,”’ and cites some inscriptions, which unfortunately 
are not very good evidence.® 

Walde and others have followed Forcellini to this point, but most lexi- 
cographers fail to note that in this sense verna could be used of the native of 
any town. To demonstrate this wider usage, one must turn to the inscrip- 
tions. Forcellini quotes only one instance, that of “L. Sulpicius Maxentius 
verna Tarraconensis,’’* but a number of others can be found in looking through 
the indexed volumes of the Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum. I append those 
certain examples which I have found; probably there are many others, es- 
pecially in the great mass of Roman inscriptions:’ 


CIL, II, 4163 Ovinius Aratus v. Tarraconensis (from Tarraco) 
5356 Celius v. Cellio® (Burguillos) 


2 E. Benveniste, ‘‘Le Nom de l’esclave 4 Rome,”’ Revue des études latines, X (1932), 
429-40, esp. 437. 


3 Cf. CIL, XIV, 309; Forcellini, Totius Latinitatis lexicon (ed. De Vit; Prato, 1875), 
Vol. VI, s.v. ‘‘verna,”’ definitions (1), (3), (4). 


4 Mar. iii. 1. 5-6; x. 30. 21; xiii. 43. 2. Forcellini, s.v. ‘‘verna,’’ definitions (7), (8), (9). 


5 Festus, p. 372 (ed. Miiller). The fact is clear, though Festus’ explanation of the 
reason may be queried. 


6 CIL, II, 4325. Sulpicius, incidentally, does not bear his father’s nomen and was 
therefore probably illegitimate. 


7 Even in the indexed volumes, one must sadly note, free vernae are generally omitted 
from the Index. 


8 “Native of Cellio,” or ‘‘Celius Cellio, native’’? 
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IV, 4699 Isidorus v. Puteolanus (Pompeii) 
VIII, 3521 Cirra v. Lepcitana (Lambaesis) 
4283 Sagria Prima v. Italica (Verecunda) 
6974 Publicius Renatus v.® (Cirta) 
X, 1981 Iulia Auta natione v. Nucherina (Baii) 
3444 Valeria Isidora v. Misenensis (Misenum) 
3446 Cornelia Dionysias v. Puteolana (Misenum, probably) 
3472 Memmia Nereis v. Stabiana (Misenum, probably) 
3646 C. Valerius Clemens natione v. (Misenum, probably) 
3654 Q. Valerius Maximus v. Ostensis (Puteoli) 
6338 Iulia Longina v. Misenensis (Tarracina) 
XI, 59 L. Fulvius Severus natione v. (Classis) 
65 M. Iulius Maximus natione v. (Classis) 
3736 C. Iulius Alexander natione v. Misenas'® (Lorium) 


These examples will suffice to show that the use of verna to denote “‘native,”’ 
with or without the name of a town in adjectival form,!! was common on the 
central western seaboard of Italy and spread to at least Spain and Africa. 
The inscription from Pompeii is the earliest one which can be approximately 
dated, but the statement of Festus quoted above attests that verna in the 
sense of ‘‘native’’ goes back to the Republic. His use of the past tense goes 
to show that it no longer indicated ‘‘native” to the cultivated speaker of 
Latin; very possibly the meaning of “‘house-born slave” gained the mastery 
with the great influx of slaves in the second century B.c. That verna had before 
this date sometimes meant ‘‘native” is strongly suggested by the history of 
its derivative, vernaculus, for in Plautus and later this word designated not 
only the “house-born slave’’ but also, and more especially, “native” and 
“Roman.” It may well be that vernaculus came into use to preserve the sense 
of “native,” which its parent verna was gradually losing; in this degradation 
of verna we would have one small indication of the changes which large-scale 
slavery brought to the Roman ways of life and thought.!* 

The lower strata, however, may never entirely have forgotten the meaning 


® He set up an inscription to the genius loci. The “rustici tui vernulae et alumni 
saltuum tuorum”’ of the saltus Burunitanus who petitioned Commodus (CIL, VIII, 
10570, col. III) might well be included in this list. 


10 As printed in CIL, the inscription reads “IIJI Victoria na/ . . Jir Misenas.’”’ One 
should probably read ‘‘vjer Misenas.”’ 


1 The slaves of a city who were born to public slaves do not give the name of the 
town and can easily be distinguished from the freemen listed above. Cf. CIL, IX, 699: 
‘‘Augurinus reipublicae servus verna’”’ (Sipontum); XIV, 2470: ‘‘Severianus reipublicae 
verna”’ (Castrimoenium or Aricia). In CIL, VI, 8958, the epitaph of ‘‘Dorcus Iuliae 
Augustae |. verna Caprensis,’’ we have a curious mixture of both meanings of the word 
verna; Dorcas was born a slave in the imperial household at Capri. 


12 Cf. J. P. Krebs, Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache (7th ed.; Basel, 1905-7), 8.0. 
‘‘vernaculus”’; Forcellini, s.v. ‘‘vernaculus’’; and especially Luigi Valmaggi, ‘Verna, 
vernaculus,”’ Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, LVIII (1923), 583-84. 
From a study of the meaning of vernaculus in Latin literature, Valmaggi arrives at the 
same opinion as I have expressed above, that verna had at one time meant ‘‘native.” 

The Latin language had no other designation of a person born in the city, except for 
the clumsy expression in CIL, V, 4608, ‘‘urbigenae vernaclae.’”’ Georges gives no other 
examples of urbigena. 
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of “native” for verna; such a survival most easily explains the emergence of 
the word in this sense when these groups began to set up inscriptions in the 
Empire. The Misene sailors must have found it widespread in the region 
about Puteoli, for they took over verna to designate a sailor born in the camp. 
The army on the frontier, on the other hand, was forced to coin its own 
phrase, ex castris, for the soldier born in the camp.!® 

Whether or not this survival is admitted, the fact that verna sometimes 
meant “native of a town” is indisputable and should not be forgotten. Gen- 
erally, indeed, the verna will be a house-born slave; but to keep only this sense 
in mind will occasionally be dangerous, especially in dealing with inscriptions 
of the Empire. 


CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


IG, II?, 2839+2844 


The inscription published as JG, II?, 2839, has been restored by A. N. 
Skias with a stoichedon line of twenty-six letters ;! yet his restoration requires 
in line 4 twenty-seven letters, and the last letter of the third line can be read 
as iota. It is preferable, therefore, to restore the name of the tribe to rijs 
‘I |[r2ro8wvridos — ——]. This restoration is supported also by the fact that 
the honored person was from Eleusis—a deme of the tribe Hippothontis. 

This inscription (JG, II?, 2839) and another fragment from Eleusis, pub- 


lished as IG, II?, 2844, show such a similarity of both the phraseology and the 
letter forms that it may safely be assumed that they belong to the same 
monument and that they even join each other. The second fragment (JG, 
II?, 2844) contains above the inscription a molding and a badly damaged 
relief ; its thickness is given by A. N. Skias as 0.085 m., and this measurement 
agrees with the 0.08 m. reported as the thickness of JG, II?, 2839.2 The restora- 
tion of the dedicator’s name [Evxr]nuovidns, suggested by U. Koehler,’ is con- 
firmed by the new reading [Evx]rnuovidns. The second letter of the archon’s 
name in line 5 can be read as gamma, nu, pi, or rho. The combination of 
IG, II?, 2839 and 2844 provides the restoration of the archon’s name éz’ 
*Ay[abloxXéos. Thus the date of Euktemonides’ dedication is 357/6 B.c., and 
both the letter forms and the spelling of the inscription agree with this date 
better than with that previously suggested for either JG, II?, 2839 or 2844. 
The tribe Hippothontis, to which Euktemonides belonged, held the eighth 

13C, G. Starr, The Roman Imperial Navy, 31 B.C.—A.D. 324 (Ithaca, 1941), pp. 69- 
70. I may add, by way of parenthesis, that in some inscriptions verna seems to be an 


endearing term for a young child, regardless of his status (see CIL, X, 2927, 3126, 
6246). One must be careful in these cases, as CJL, VI, 18754, and XIV, 1369, indicate. 


1Apx. ’Ed., 1897, cols. 36 f., No. 3. 


2"Apx. ’Ed., 1894, cols. 194 f., No. 9; notice, however, that J. Kirchner gives the 
thickness of IG, II?, 2844, as 0.12 m. 


3 7G, II, Suppl., p. 302, No. 1185>. 
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prytany in 357/6 B.c., as is known from a decree which was passed during the 
prytany of this tribe.‘ 
The inscription may be restored as follows: 





PD PY TAN 
A 


2 
i? 2844 W" 2659 








357/6 B.C. [Evx]rnyuovidns ’Audi[xapos] ’EXevo 
[ivos a]veOnxev rot|y Oleoty cred 
[avwHeis] bd Tod Sq[uolv kai tHs Bo 
[vAjs kal] rév wput[avelwy trav ris ‘I 
5 [rro8wvrildos éx’ ’Ay[abloxdéos a[px] 
[ovros]. vacat ; 


The name of the dedicator’s father, Amphichares, has been hypothetically 
restored from JG, II?, 6023, a tomb inscription of ’AudureAns ’Audi[x]apous 
*EXev[olimos. Euktemon from Eleusis, the victorious chorege of 459 B.c., 
was probably the great-grandfather of Euktemonides.® 

Euktemonides made the dedication to the two goddesses of Eleusis because 
he was crowned by the people, the council, and the councilors of his tribe 
Hippothontis. The offering consisted of an inscribed stele, which was sur- 
mounted by a relief that is now damaged beyond recognition. 

The inscription does not contain any clear reference to the action which 
caused the honors given to Euktemonides, nor does it say what official position 
Euktemonides held when he was crowned; for it is certain that he did hold an 
official position. The only evidence available is contained in the fact that 
Euktemonides made the dedication to the Eleusinian deities and that he was 
crowned not by his fellow-tribesmen but by the councilors of his tribe. If 
Euktemonides had held a political or administrative office either of his tribe 
or of the Athenian state, he probably would have made the dedication in the 
sanctuary of his tribal hero Hippothodn, which was situated in Eleusis.* It 
may be suggested, therefore, that he was a religious official and that his office 

4See E. Schweigert, Hesperia, VIII (1939), 12 ff., No. 4; for a dedication made by 


the whole council of that year see JG, II?, 2790; for another made by the three clerks of 
the tribe Leontis, see JG, II?, 2818. 

5 See IG, IT?, 2318, 1. 45. 

6 See Paus. i. 38. 4; IG, II?, 1149, 1. 6; 1163, 1. 26; compare S. Solders, Die ausser- 
stidtischen Kulte, p. 98; R. Schlaifer, HSCP, LI (1940), 253, n. 2. 

It is tempting to identify the sanctuary of Hippothoén with the iepa olxia excavated 
(but not yet published) by K. Kourouniotis, Eleusis: A Guide, pp. 67 f.; see now G. E. 
Mylonas, The Hymn to Demeter and Her Sanctuary at Eleusis, pp. 19-22. 
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was connected with the sanctuary of the Eleusinian deities.? The fact that 
Euktemonides was crowned not only by the people and the council but also 
by the councilors of his tribe seems to indicate that he himself was a member of 
the council and that he was appointed to his religious duties as councilor of 
Hippothontis.’ The combination of these two, admittedly hypothetical, as- 
sumptions may justify the suggestion that Euktemonides was one of the 
Eleusinian fepozovoi, since this office was held, although by no means exclu- 
sively, by members of the council.® 


ANTON E. RAUBITSCHEK 
INSTITUTE FoR ADVANCED StupY 


PrINcETON, NEW JERSEY 


WEREWOLVES AND “GHOST WORDS” IN 
PETRONIUS: MATAVITA TAU 


In the Traguriensis, the single manuscript upon which the text of Petronius 
62 (like the greater part of the Cena) is based, occurs the following passage 
(secs. 9-10): ‘“‘Gladium tamen strinxi et matavita tau umbras cecidi, donec 
ad villam amicae meae pervenirem. In larvam intravi ” Modern editors 
of Petronius have been greatly puzzled by matavita tau in this passage. 
Buecheler! changed it, on the authority of Schefferus, to in tota via. Sage? 
makes three words of it, sets it off with dashes, and explains it as “‘shouts of 
spectators at the games and so of uncertain significance.’ R. Bluemel* keeps 
this last explanation but attempts to analyze the words as mata, imperative 
of matare, vulgar form of mactare (cf. Sp. matar); vita, imperative of vitare; 
and tau, an interjection which is not found elsewhere in literature. 

Now I feel that none of these explanations is adequate. The words must 
be studied in their context, which in this case is the whole of chapters 61 
and 62. In these two chapters Niceros, a solemn, quiet individual, tells in 
the first person his one stock story—the famous werewolf tale. His single 


78. Dow declared (Prytaneis, pp. 20-21) that before the late third century no crowns 
were awarded to councilors by the council; if this statement is correct, as it seems to be, 
Euktemonides can hardly have been honored simply as a member, or even as a political 
official, of the council. 


8 Crowns awarded by one’s fellow-prytaneis are attested by JG, II?, 2829, and by one 
of the earlier prytany inscriptions (see Dow, op. cit., p. 20 and No. 11). Of special 
significance, however, are two passages of an honorary inscription for an leporo.ds 
(7G, II2, 330, ll. 8/9 and 35/36), which record that he was crowned by all the prytanies 
and, subsequently, by the council and the people. 


® Compare A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, pp. 197 ff.; P. Foucart, Les Mystéres 
d’Eleusis, pp. 241 ff.; A. Elter, Hin attisches Gesetz iiber die eleusinische Aparche, cols. 
35 ff.; U. Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen zur Magistratur in Athen, pp. 41, n. 3, and 288 f. 


1F. Buecheler and G. Heraeus, Petronii Saturae (Berlin, 1922). 
2E. T. Sage, Petronius: The Satiricon (New York, 1929). 
3“*Matavita tau,” Philologus, LXXXIII (1927), 471-72. 
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object is to convince his hearers of the truth of something which is inherently 
“improbable. Hence throughout the story he assumes as dignified and serious 
a style as his command of Latin will permit (e.g., note the occurrence of 
primitus in sec. 8). The vulgarisms which occur in no way detract from this 
quality of the passage. 

In these circumstances what place is there here for this little burlesque 
touch, i.e., killing shadows? We can see its effect more readily by turning the 
passage into English: 

After he turned into a wolf he began to howl and ran off into the woods. At 
first my head swam. Then I went to pick up his garments, but they had turned to 
stone. If anybody was ever scared to death, I was! But I drew my sword and— 
kill ’em! dodge ’em! attaboy!—murdered shadows until I came to the villa where 
my lady friend lived. I went in pale as a ghost..... 


Now in addition the manuscript reading is quite untenable on paleo- 
graphical grounds. If one analyzes the eleven letters which come after the 
m of matavita, it is found that the occurrences of certain letters and combina- 
tions are as follows: 


Times Times 
Bicones Oh ieee a ee Wires cele cs a 
eee a en Mee eres, 1 ee harper 2 
Ce eae ERED | Bb 6 oti ios chew onic 


Buecheler’s emendation would thus be preferable to the manuscript reading; 
I object, however, to the killing of shadows and in addition fail to see how 
in tota via can be definitely shown to be the original of matavita tau. 

In the Latin passage quoted there is also the problem of in larvam. Sage 
keeps the manuscript reading, but Buecheler turns in into ut. I fail to see how 
either of these is acceptable. No conceivable semantic change could account 
for a transfer from “into a ghost” to “as a ghost” in this context, and there 
appear to be no other examples of this use of in in Latin. Ut, in the meaning 
“as,” is not very often used in classical Latin without a verb; and, though 
Petronius has one instance of this,‘ the fact that it is in a poem invalidates 
its evidence. It seems to me that tamquam is required here for two reasons. 
First, it is better Vulgar Latin. It occurs at least seventy-three times in 
Petronius.> Second, Petronius seems to be making tamquam followed by more 
or less proverbial expressions a special feature of Niceros’ style.’ Six instances 
of tamquam occur in chapter 62. 

There is also a difficulty involved in pervenirem, which no one seems to 
have commented on. The subjunctive is remarkable here, for Petronius in 
no other passage uses either donec or dum with this mood. This, of course, is 


489, 1. 37. 


5I. Segebade and E. Lommatzsch, Lexicon Petronianum (Leipzig, 1898), 8.v. 
‘‘tamquam.” 


6‘ Cf. F. F. Abbott, ‘‘The Use of Language as a Means of Characterization in Petroni- 
us,”’ Class. Phil., II (1907), 43-50. 
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merely one phase of the restriction of the use of the subjunctive in Vulgar 
Latin. 

Thus on the two bases—of the requirements of context and the rules of 
paleography—I have endeavored to reconstruct the passage as follows: 
“Gladium tamen strinxi et maturavi et evitavi umbras donec ad villam amicae 
meae perveni. Tamquam larva intravi..... ” In the English passage 
previously given we then have: 


After he turned into a wolf he began to howl and ran off into the woods. At 
first my head swam. Then I went to pick up his garments, but they had turned 
to stone. If anybody was ever scared to death, I was! But I drew my sword, 
hurried along, and avoided dark spots along the road until I came to the villa 
where my lady friend lived. I went in pale as a ghost... .. 


It seems to me that the notion of hurrying and avoiding shadows preserves 
the dignity of Niceros’ narrative and also his personal dignity, which he would 
be the last person in the company to wish to destroy. With this reading he 
tells how he became frightened out of his wits, not through cowardice, but 
from an encounter with the supernatural. Most people would have run 
straight home; Niceros, however, managed to regain his wits and acted quite 
otherwise. He drew his sword and went right ahead, without, however, taking 
any unnecessary time or stopping to investigate the shadows on the road. 

It would be very easy to explain how the reading of the Traguriensis 
could have come from such an original as I have suggested. The ur of maturavi 
could easily have disappeared if the standard abbreviation—a suprascript 2— 
was used. Haplography of the two vi’s might have accounted for the loss of 
et and evi. The tau of the Traguriensis is the least difficult word to account 
for, since the ta before and the wu after it would furnish the scribe with an ample 
excuse to insert this word. If these changes had taken place in the three words 
in front of umbras, these words would no longer make sense to the scribe, 
and the insertion of cecidi (probably from a gloss) would have been quite a 
normal occurrence, for the notion of drawing a sword usually implies using it 
and the scribe would suppose that some such verb had been lost by a previous 
scribe. 

In the case of the last two cruxes I believe we can see the work of the same 
scribe who added cecidi. I assume that tamquam had in some way become un- 
intelligible, possibly through haplography of the two am’s. The scribe would 
then have attempted a restoration, changing perveni to pervenirem and larva 
to in larvam, in the latter case developing in out of one of the m’s of tamquam 
and possibly understanding the comparatively rare larva as a vulgar word for 
a dwelling. 

Thus I feel that matavita tau may safely be added to the already sizable 
collection of “ghost words,’”’ as those words which have originated through 
scribal errors have been termed. 


Stanrorp M. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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A NOTE ON MARTIAL viii. 18. 5 


Martial often commits seemingly inexcusable crimes of inaccuracy in 
matters of fact, such as speaking of Arpi when he wishes to allude to Cicero. 
One such lapse can, I believe, be explained if not excused. This is the line 
(viii. 18. 5): “Sic Maro nec Calabri temptavit carmina Flacci,”’ in which 
Calabri instead of Apuli cannot be justified even on grounds of metrical 
exigency, especially since the slip is repeated in xii. 94. 5. Martial knew his 
Horace well, as is evidenced by numerous borrowed expressions;? and even 
this line, paradoxical as it may seem, is but further evidence of that fa- 
miliarity. Martial’s blunder in making Horace a Calabrian is readily under- 
standable if we recall the words of Carm. iv. 8. 17-20: 

Non incendia Carthaginis impiae 
eius, qui domita nomen ab Africa 
lucratus rediit clarius indicant 


laudes quam Calabrae Pierides. 


Horace has been saying to Censorinus that he has no gifts to give but his verse, 
and here he points out that none of the evidences of the fame of Scipio can 
compare with that of being celebrated in the verse of Ennius. The allusion to 
Ennius in Calabrae Pierides seems perfectly obvious; but to one intent on 
diction and poetic technique, as Martial doubtless was in much of his read- 
ing, and not so much on the thought beneath, it might easily seem upon but 
slight reflection that Horace was here referring to his own muse and saying 
that all the fame of Scipio cannot compare with that Ais muse has to bestow. 
This careless interpretation would perhaps have been facilitated by what 
follows (Il. 20-22): 
neque 
si chartae sileant quod bene feceris, 
mercedem tuleris, 


where the impersonal second person subjunctives would then be understood 
as personal, as referring specifically to Censorinus. After all, the phrase, 
Calabrae Pierides, is probably something that would have been recalled on 
the spur of the moment as he wrote; and who would expect the poet, dis- 
tracted by the complications of life in Rome, to check his references? 


Luioyp W. Day 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


liv. 55. 3. Cf. Friedlander, Einleitung, p. 20. 


2Cf. E. Wagner, De M. Valerio Martiale poetarum Augusteae aetatis imitatore 
(K6nigsberg, 1880), pp. 17 ff. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Epigraphica Attica. By BENJAMIN DEAN Meritt. (‘Martin Classical Lec- 
tures,” Vol. IX.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xii+ 
157. $2.00. 

Like the others in Oberlin’s pleasing series, this volume is written by an 
eminent authority for that wider public which wants to know something of 
the subject in question but hesitates to read more technical matter. The ex- 
position is as clear and easy as the matters selected for treatment will permit, 
the tone is stimulating and important, the documentation is thorough, there 
is no serious misprint, there are numerous photographs and drawings and 
personal mentions. 

As to the matters selected for treatment, it is only fair to observe, first of all, 
that the book is very restricted in size. The 22 photographs and drawings, 
the Notes and the Index at the end, and 27 blank pages leave only 97 pages 
of print for the four chapters which make up the body of the book. ‘The 
central theme . . . . is to show by example that inscriptions cannot be studied 
satisfactorily without proper attention to the physical properties of the stones 
on which they were inscribed” (p. ix). Epigraphica Attica is the first book on 
this subject to be published anywhere in the world—as well as the first general 
book on epigraphy to be published in America. Because of this and because 
of the severe restriction of space, it is also fair to expect a careful selection of 
material. 

Wisely, perhaps, the text and notes are not encumbered with texts, read- 
ings, or interpretations hitherto unpublished. The book contains no new doc- 
ument. Even the photographs and drawings have all appeared elsewhere, 
some more than once. Specialists will find small new facts about certain spe- 
cific inscriptions on pages 53, 54, 56, 71 ff., 98, 101, 127-28, 137, 148, 144, 145, 
147, 149-50; but almost none of these facts are consequential. Neither the 
striving for completeness of treatment, in the manner of a Handbuch, nor the 
desire to introduce any large novel principle cramped the freedom of choice 
of material. 

“Readings” (chap. i) has some good paragraphs on the history of the sub- 
ject. To the Bibliography add L. Robert, L’Epigraphie grecque au Collége de 
France (Legon d’ouverture donnée le 25 avril 1939), which discusses modern 
epigraphy from another point of view.! Next, ‘three-dimensional” epigraphy: 


1 Meritt duly mentions the present vogue for collections of inscriptions all on one 
subject. L. Robert, who first grasped the principles and the method, has recently 
added a notable example: Les Gladiateurs dans l’Orient grec (‘‘Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes,’’ Fasc. 278 [Paris: Champion, 1940]). In 1938 Robert published 
privately a valuable but little-known Bibliographie et index, 1924-1937, of his own 
writings. 
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the principles enunciated are (1) look for letters on other faces besides the 
front and (2) when a fragment inscribed on more than one face is moved, the 
texts on all the faces which are inscribed, not just on one face, are moved at 
the same time. These principles are correct, but they are so obvious that 
lengthy proof ought to be superfluous. Moreover only a small minority of in- 
scriptions have texts on more than one face. The two-dimensional perils of 
squeezes, stressed on page 9, can easily be obviated. Upon the margins of 
every squeeze, at the time when the squeeze is removed from the stone, notes 
on the significant dimensions of the stone should be entered, together with a 
statement as to breaks, preserved original edges, and all such details as might 
not be clear from the squeeze alone; and whatever other data on the stone 
are likely to be needed for publication. 

“Three-dimensional”’ is used, not incorrectly, to mean “involving inscrip- 
tions on more than one plane (or ‘face’).’’ Of much wider application and less 
obvious is the theory involving three dimensions suggested in Hesperia, III 
(1934), 141-44, where it was shown that for a certain homogeneous class of 
Athenian inscriptions, the three main dimensions and some lesser measure- 
ments were in regular proportion to one another, so that, given, for instance, 
the thickness alone, the original width and height of a stele could be approxi- 
mately determined. This finding had and has some potentialities; but it has 
either been accepted uncritically for other kinds of inscriptions or, as in 
Epigraphica Attica, neglected entirely. Such subsequent study as I have given 
the matter shows that roughly the following proportion: thickness 1: width 
4}: height 9 is a norm for stelai in the sense that quarrymen were on the whole 
inclined to ship out blocks of such proportions. Divergences were tolerated, 
but knowledge of the norm helps to exclude from consideration theories of 
extreme disproportions in a given fragmentary stele. 

The remainder of the first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the uses, 
values, and limitations of drawings, photographs, and squeezes; there are par- 
ticularly sensible remarks on pages 20-22. Drawings, however, are regularly 
named first, without mention of the easily neglected fact that a drawing shows 
only what its author has read and is hardly comparable in value to a photo- 
graph, though it may usefully supplement a photograph. 

In Prytaneis (Hesperia, Suppl. I), page 160, with directions in note 3, an 
experiment was made which attempted to combine the advantages of drawing 
and photograph. The letters read on a squeeze of a partially legible inscrip- 
tion were marked with a soft black pencil. The marks were made beside the 
strokes of the letters, not on them, so as not to destroy evidence. The photo- 
graph which was then made of this marked squeeze at least provides more 
control than a drawing, which gives almost none; in this case the result, with 
its 82 letters, can be compared with the (earlier) drawing of the same inscrip- 
tion, with its 57 letters, of which 3 are certainly wrong, in Hesperia, III (1934), 
35. A photograph of a stone may, of course, show more than a photograph of a 
marked squeeze; but not necessarily, especially if the stone is not evenly 
colored. 
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Reviewing Prytaneis, Feyel was troubled by the difference in tone of two 
fragments, one in Athens, the other in London, which the editor claimed as 
parts of one inscription. The one in London, which had never been seen by 
the editor, is dark in the photograph. The one in Athens appears in its photo- 
graph as having a much lighter tone. Meritt understands that Feyel’s doubts 
arose from the supposition that the fragment in London was photographed in 
a dull light and the Athenian fragment in a brilliant light. I confess that 
Feyel’s criticism seemed so little weighty that I never thought about it until 
writing the present review. Meritt defends the union of the two pieces; it is 
indubitable; but neither he nor Feyel happened upon the simple explanation 
of the difference in tone. The fragment in London is set in plaster, and the 
photograph shows that the plaster is quity dirty. If the plaster is dirty, then 
the inscription must have been darkened by the same cause. My squeezes 
from London all show a dirty gray-yellow color, the color of London fogs. 
(Doubtless any inscription kept long in a storeroom of any museum in any 
coal-burning city will acquire a similar film of dust.) But as Meritt shows, 
direct joins between pieces of different tones are frequent. 

In justice to Feyel, it should be noted that his doubts did not arise prima- 
rily because he supposed the lighting was dull or brilliant but because of the 
angle at which the light was cast on the stone: ‘‘Les photographies reproduites 
ont souvent été prises en lumiére frisante: on obtient ainsi des images bril- 
lantes, agréables ... mais l’aspect des lettres est plus ou moins gravement 
altéré”’ (quoted on p. 27). Lumiére frisante means (so I am told) not ‘‘spar- 
kling” but “oblique light.”” Whether the resulting image is bright or dull is 
immaterial in Feyel’s view, compared to the distortion of the lettering which, 
he alleges, results from oblique lighting. Oblique lighting from a portable elec- 
tric outfit was first used on inscriptions by the founder of modern archeological 
photography in Greece, Hermann Wagner. He photographs inscriptions by 
using a very small stop for the lens, and plays strong artificial light horizontally 
over the surface for an exposure of eight to ten minutes. (Miss Alison Frantz 
at the Agora excavations has ably carried on the same technique.) Though 
no mention is made of him, most of the good photographs in this book—those 
with gray backgrounds—are by Wagner. Feyel’s objections to oblique light- 
ing are sufficiently answered by pointing to Figure 4 and the discussion of 
what has been learned from that photograph, on pages 23-24. 

Basing his discussion on a photograph of a fragment of JG, II?, 66, Meritt 
points out that a camera lens can distort measurements (though he offers no 
exact measurement in this particular case). Surely the moral of this example 
is that, if an editor is obliged to publish a photograph admittedly so mislead- 
ing, he should warn the reader and supply measurements. The misleading 
photograph is reproduced (Fig. 8) for the third time. (For discussions of dis- 
tortion in photographs and related problems, references useful to archeolo- 
gists as well as to epigraphists might have been given, to Arch. Anz., 1935, col- 
umns 354-64 and 720-30; and to Antiquity, X [1936], 351-52 and 486-90.) On 
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the following page (41) we read, ‘“‘It is not enough that a measure be included 
somewhere in the picture,” etc. Yet of the twelve photographs reproduced 
from Meritt’s works, only one contains a scale. 

The observation that squeezes may shrink in drying (p. 41) is an excellent 
discovery of Meritt’s. In this country only the squeezes and photographs in 
the Institute for Advanced Study are mentioned. There are others. More- 
over, only squeezes made—and annotated—by a scholar (not just a hired 
boy) can be considered fully reliable bases, in so far as squeezes are to be 
used, for a text. A good squeeze is difficult to make, yet Epigraphica Attica 
lacks directions or references (e.g., AJA, XXVII [1933], 580, n. 2). American 
collections contain an unsuspected number of Athenian inscriptions. A census 
in 1940) revealed that in the museums of Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Bruns- 
wick, Cambridge, Cleveland, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Princeton, Providence, and St. Louis, and in various private collec- 
tions, Greek inscriptions in stone can be seen (also, incidentally, at Mount 
Holyoke College, two Etruscan inscriptions, one unpublished). A visit to an 
actual inscription is likely to be as informative for a beginner as any study 
of squeezes. 

It is regrettable that the chapter on ‘Readings’ fails to tell a beginner who 
is confronted with a difficult job of reading an inscription how to go at it: 
how he should make for the more legible parts first, so as to determine the 
kind of document and to learn the precise shapes of the letters being used; 
how important it is to find elsewhere similar formulae and standard arrange- 
ments; how light should be used, natural or artificial; how marking several 
squeezes helps; how to restore inscriptions which are not stoichedon; and how 
hard, prolonged application is the secret of success. Every trace on the stone 
must be respected; the student must know the kinds of damage which in- 
scriptions can suffer, and, conversely, he must learn to recognize the character 
of marks made by a chisel. 

“Reconstruction” (chap. ii) reverts once more to “three-dimensional,” 
here called “architectural,” epigraphy. Correct and helpful examples are 
given. There is a part of one page (58) which merely lists some of the non- 
literary details of stelai—moldings, pediments, and the like. If “the main 
purpose of the volume is to emphasize the importance to the text of a knowl- 
edge of its medium’”’ (p. ix), then assuredly it ought to contain a description 
of a typical stele and a discussion of how it was made. Apart from one final 
paragraph on observing the backs of stelai, the remainder of the chapter is 
given over to convincing examples of planes of fracture, e.g., a curving break 
preserved on two nonjoining fragments in such a way as to assist in deter- 
mining their relative positions. In a longer book these pages would be in place; 
they deal with phenomena which are important but extremely infrequent. 

“Lettering” (chap iii) is a better-integrated chapter and a fairer presenta- 
tion than the others. Yet a historical account which links democracy with 
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the quantity of inscriptions set up in Athens—surely a correct view for some 
periods—consumes valuable pages on matter far from the heart of the subject. 
Nothing whatever is said about how letters were actually cut. Moreover, the 
abundance of inscriptions in most periods of Athenian history from ca. 450 B.c. 
to the time of the Severi and later is not explicable solely on grounds of the 
form of government: the cause is deeper, part of that intense ferment which 
made Athens what it was. Other states were democratic, but they seem to 
have inscribed far fewer documents on stone. 

From the pages (98-105) on the identification of individual hands, the 
reader will get a vague impression that the business is hazardous. Here, where 
photographs are really needed, there are none. The most difficult problems 
are dwelt upon, the numerous assured successes are hardly hinted at. To 
what appears in AJA, XL (1936), 174-76, may now be added as an example 
the new edition of JG, II?, 2336 in Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., LI (1940), 111-24. 
This is a list of some 275 lines, inscribed over a period of seven years in various 
individual styles of lettering. It has been possible to identify the hands of 
eight stonecutters working irregularly in different years, so that all but 21 
whole lines and parts of 4 other lines have now been assigned, with positive 
certainty, to the various eight stonecutters. Among these, one whom I have 
called ‘Hand B” is already fairly well known (AJA, XX XVIII [1934], 102, 
n. 4; Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 164; Harv. Theol. Rev., XXX [1937], 209); and 
there will be more to be said of him elsewhere. 

Figure 17 shows JG, II*, 378 of 294/293 B.c. as a specimen of the decline in 
lettering which (so it is tacitly alleged) persisted still, although Demetrios of 
Phaleron had ended the making of expensive funerary monuments no less 
than twenty-three years earlier. 7G, II?, 378 is, indeed, poorly cut; in fact, it 
is about the worst Athenian lettering in any decree of any period. Yet in 
precisely its period the decline had ended, excellent lettering was being pro- 
duced, and the general standard was higher than, for instance, fourteen years 
earlier. IG, II?, 378 is far from being typical of its period, and a little “archi- 
tectural epigraphy” may throw light on the reason. The wretched letters are 
arranged in a sort of bad attempt at stoichedon; the pediment and molding 
are low and mean; the stele is extraordinarily thin (0.033 m.)—the thinnest 
known stele bearing an Athenian decree—and accordingly was narrow. Alto- 
gether it is the cheapest possible job. The inscription itself is one of three de- 
crees passed on the same day (Meritt, Hesperia, VII [1938], 97). Another of 
the three is small though not puny, but the third (JG, II?, 649) was hand- 
somely inscribed on a fine big stele—it is the inscription which formed the 
basis for Dinsmoor’s Archons of Athens (1931). Thus here the application of 
“architectural epigraphy” shows that special, not typical, causes were at 
work. 

“Restoration” (chap. iv) raises difficult questions of principle which are 
too involved for discussion here. Restorations vary from positive certainty 
to pure conjecture. For the benefit of the reader who is not a specialist it is 
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desirable to indicate the restorations about which reasonable doubts might 
arise. 

In short, Epigraphica Attica consists essentially of solid (if not new) exposi- 
tions of selected points on the Athenian tribute lists. It is good to have these, 
particularly as regards the tribute assessment of 425/424 (Ath. Trib. Lists, A9), 
the refutation of Kolbe (pp. 68-74), the history of Column III, lines 111-19 
(pp. 119-29), and the placing of Fragment 4 (pp. 131-38). Around these solid 
parts of the book are grouped loosely a few ready-to-hand points about epig- 
raphy. The whole gives an unduly restricted impression of modern epigraphi- 
cal study. 

As I see it, recent progress in epigraphy has come not so much from study- 
ing in each case ‘“‘the physical properties” of the stone as an inert ‘medium’? 
but rather from trying to imagine the living stonemason as he went about his 
task: that is, not merely from observing what is there but also from asking 
why and how it came to be there. Epigraphica Attica tends to conceive its 
subject in the first of these two ways, in the static way; but even that, for 
many of its readers, will be a step in a new direction, and the final effect will 


be salutary. 
STERLING Dow 
Harvard University 


I Bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana: contributi all’archeologia e alla 
storia romana. By HERBERT Buiocu. (Bulletino della Commissione arche- 
ologica comunale di Roma, LXIV [1936], 141-225; LXV [1937], 83-187; 
LXVI [1938], 61-222.) 3 vols. Roma: Carlo Colombo, 1938-39. Pp. 353. 
Herbert Bloch’s work, I Bolli laterizi e la storia edilizia romana, means 

nothing less than a new departure in the study of the Roman brick stamps. 

It was indeed a most necessary undertaking. Since the publication of CJL, 

XV, 1 and of the important, sound, and basic studies of its editor, H. Dressel 

(Bull. dell’ Inst., 1885, pp. 98 ff.; Untersuchungen iiber die Chronologie der 

Ziegelstempel der Gens Domitia [Berlin, 1886]), the material has increased 

enormously. On the other hand, in the fifty years since 1891, when CJL, XV, 1 

appeared, hardly anyone before Bloch and J. Guey in his article “‘Devrait-on 

dire: le Panthéon de Septime Sevére?’ (Mélanges de Rome, 1936, pp. 198 ff.) 
had really renewed and promoted the methods in this field of Roman studies. 

Bloch (Bull. Com., LXIV [1936], 143 ff.) gives a very good survey of the work 

accomplished from the seventeenth century down to the present time. Besides 

many editions of new material with incidental observations of great value, 
the most important contributions of the last decades are widely observed at- 
tempts to show that the brick stamps are rather unreliable as expedients in 
trying to date Roman brick-faced structures. Lanciani first impugned this 

method in his temperamental letter published in the Bull. dell’ Inst., 1884, 

pages 145 ff. As Bloch shows (pp. 149 ff.), he recanted later on; but the assaults 

were continued by G. Cozzo in his studies Una Industria nella Roma imperiale: 
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t laterizi ed i bolli doliari (Rome, 1929) and ‘Una Industria nella Roma im- 
periale: la corporazione dei figuli ed i bolli doliari’”’ (Memorie dell’Acc. dei 
Lincei [1936]). Starting from the supposed astounding masses of bricks of the 
year A.D. 123—a real puzzle, which Bloch solves (Bull. Com., LXIV [1936], 
154 ff.)—Cozzo propounds the theory that the dates of the brick stamps con- 
cern not the year in which the bricks were manufactured but the year in which 
the factories started. According to Cozzo, the brick stamps thus were reused 
year after year. I here limit myself to stating that Bloch, in my opinion, con- 
clusively disproves this theory. Its main merit, it seems, is that it indicates 
certain errors of Dressel, thereby emphasizing how necessary a renewal of his 
methods was. 

Among the skeptics is also Miss E. B. Van Deman. Her observations of 
the technique and of the thickness of bricks and her attempts to substitute, 
more or less, for the brick stamps “‘a fixed canon or norm of construction for 
the various periods” remain most valuable as a subsidiary method to date 
Roman brick structures (AJA, XVI [1912], 230 ff., 387 ff.). Of course, there 
are many complications. There is, for instance, the great difference between 
carefully worked facades and coarse rear walls, to be seen on the tombs of the 
Isola Sacra (cf. Calza, La Necropoli del porto di Roma nell’ Isola Sacra [1940)). 
Another difficulty, common to Miss Van Deman’s methods and to the method 
of dating by brick stamps, is that the Romans, especially from the end of the 
second century, reused old bricks. Even in such cases, as Bloch shows, a 
careful analysis of the brick stamps solves the difficulty. It is, as a rule, pos- 
sible to determine a group of newly manufactured bricks among the mixture 
of old material; it dates the building. Here, as always, the brick stamps, if 
examined critically in Bloch’s way, give a more precise and definitive answer, 
while, indeed, observations such as Miss Van Deman recommends give most 
valuable hints, but even in lucky cases only approximate dates that are often 
only provisional and need confirmation of another kind. Typical are all the 
datings founded on construction, for instance, those that have been proposed 
for the Amphitheatrum Castrense (cf. Bloch, Bull. Com., LXVI [1938], 169; 
Flavian time: Lundstrém, Undersékningar i Roms topografi [1929]; Trajan: 
Van Deman [1912], Hiilsen, Ashby; Septimius Severus: Van Deman; early 
third century, which appears to be right: Rivoira, Lugli, Boéthius [Athenaeum, 
IX (1931), 115], Colini). All the same, what I wish to emphasize, in contra- 
distinction to my opinion about Cozzo’s ideas regarding the brick stamps, is 
that Miss Van Deman’s dating after construction, in spite of errors and a 
certain degree of inconclusiveness, maintains a positive value and even after 
Bloch’s work is an indispensable aid. Only it seems rather impossible to 
understand why these two methods of dating, that in reality complete and 
check each other, should so often be considered opposite. 

Bloch’s—and Guey’s—work means a clear progress in the direction indi- 
cated by Dressel. Bloch overcomes by widened knowledge the difficulties 
that caused the defaitisme of Lanciani, Cozzo, and even Miss Van Deman. 
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In discussing this it may be useful to have ready to hand the main facts about 
bricks and brick stamps, and I therefore restate them—though well known— 
as they appear after Bloch’s investigations (cf. also the article “Later” in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie). From the time of Tiberius—after vari- 
ous trials and difficulties echoed by Vitruvius ii. 8. 19—brick baked by fire be- 
came the main material for covering Roman concrete walls (for instance, the 
praetorian camp, the Aula Isiaca on the Palatine, and the bricks from Calig- 
ula’s ships at Nemi). The great landowners of the senatorial aristocracy by 
and by took over the production when it became a great industrialized busi- 
ness. They intrusted it to their unfree manufacturers. This meant a very im- 
portant, legitimate income from the large estates, in which these aristocrats 
invested their fortunes. This has to be viewed in connection with the laws 
that limited the aristocracy to the management of their landed estates. In 
the seventies and eighties of the first century a.p. the brick-faced Roman 
town, as we see it in Ostia, in the Mercato di Traiano in Rome, etc., gradually 
acquired its final, standardized form. The fabrication of bricks then increased 
enormously. In the second century this great industry came into the hands 
of the imperial families. Later, in the third century, it became a monopoly of 
the state. 

From the beginning, trade-marks and stamps with the proprietors’ and the 
manufacturers’ names distinguished the products of various kilns. As has 
been recognized ever since the seventeenth century, these brick stamps are 
very important for Roman prosopography. Much work has been done from 
this point of view, and Bloch adds many valuable results and remarks also in 
this connection concerning the great lords as well as humble manufacturers 
on their estates. Very valuable, with regard to the latter, is Bloch’s refutation 
of Cozzo’s fantastic ideas about the religious significance of the shapes of brick 
stamps (Bull. Com., LXIV [1936], 163 ff.). As Bloch says, in this field much 
information may still be expected, especially through careful research about 
the oriental figuli and the religions that they brought with them, incidentally 
testified to by the brick stamps. Such research might furnish information sup- 
plementing Tenney Frank’s important chapter on ‘Social Factors in Religious 
Changes” in his Aspects of Social Behavior in Ancient Rome ({Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932], pp. 35 ff.). But this is, of course, a different matter that has 
nothing to do with the shape of the brick stamps. Their forms were fixed on 
purely technical grounds without a trace of the religious meaning which Cozzo 
ascribes to them. 

The names of the great landowners may furnish an aid in dating the bricks, 
at least approximately. Such being the case, the study of them is in itself im- 
portant for the history of architecture. But this source of information remains 
of secondary value, the most important one being, of course, real dating on 
the brick stamps. Outside of the city of Rome real dating began earlier than 
in the city itself. In Rome, during the reign of Trajan, one factory began to 
add the names of the consuls of the year to the traditional formula of the 
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stamp with the names of the owner or the manufacturer or both. In a.p. 123 
the famous and much-discussed year of mass fabrication, dating became the 
rule, but only for some years. In the period from 134 to 164 the usage was 
revived. After 164 dating, and after 211 inscriptions, cease, being replaced 
by trade-marks. With the great renaissance of architecture under Diocletian 
the inscriptions appear again. Bloch shows (Bull. Com., LX VI [1938], 195 ff.) 
that the time for fabrication, as is natural, was in summertime (May-Sep- 
tember), thereby explaining the names of consules suffecti that are found on 
some brick stamps. 

So much for the main lines, already discerned by Dressel, his contemporar- 

ies, and their great predecessor, Marini (about 1800). Bloch not only gets 
more precise results on many points of importance for prosopography, dating, 
and identifying of monuments but also widens Dressel’s viewpoints. Dressel 
largely confined himself to the deciphering and dating of brick stamps, 
while Bloch has demanded and invented a stable method, including study of 
the use of bricks in the structures. Thus it signifies great progress that Bloch 
has approximately dated a great many undated brick stamps by observing 
how they occur over and over again in the buildings together with dated 
bricks. In this way he has also liberated us from the particular problem that 
was at the root of the troubles experienced by Lanciani and Cozzo, namely, 
the supposed overproduction from Anteros Severianus’ factory in the year 123. 
Bloch shows, to begin with, that Anteros Severianus has nothing to do with 
Septimius Severus. He, no doubt, was active in a.p. 123. He shows further 
that among the bricks which Cozzo and others ascribe to the year 123 ap- 
pears a great number of undated bricks from Anteros Severianus’ factory. 
Dressel grouped these around the year 123 of the dated bricks (‘circa a. 
123”; ef. Bloch., Bull. Com., LXIV [1936], 154 ff.). Bloch states that such 
undated Anteros bricks are to be found also in buildings from the first decades 
of the second century. In consequence of his conclusions he is able to draw a 
picture of the development of the factory and to distribute its production over 
a long period, thereby invalidating Dressel’s fallacious ‘circa a. 123.” Even 
so, there remains a very great number of dated bricks from the year 123, but 
the amount is heavily reduced, and the great production is easy to explain 
in view of Hadrian’s increasing building activity in the 120’s and the planned 
second period of work in his villa at Tivoli (125-33; ef. Bloch., Bull. Com., 
LXV [1937], 158 ff.). Thus no further riddle now remains to be solved in con- 
nection with Anteros Severianus and the year 123. 

To sum up, Bloch’s method of research consists in interpretation of the 
brick stamps after Dressel’s lines with the most important addition of thor- 
ough examination of all the brick material from each building. Especial care 
is devoted to observations of the kinds of undated bricks that regularly occur 
together with dated ones. Old, reused material is acknowledged as such. In- 
stead of hasty and mechanical dating from one or a few bricks, Bloch demands 

a general survey of the brick stamps and of the position of the marked bricks 
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in the buildings studied with a view to determining what is original structure 
and what is later addition. He never claims to have fixed a date without hav- 
ing been able to base the dating on a fair number of brick stamps in verified 
connection with the monument. Bloch does, indeed, show that such composite 
work as a rule reveals a dominant group or at least a core of recently manu- 
factured, directly or indirectly dated bricks in all the buildings he has studied. 
He proves this and proves that this method dates the building, by analyzing 
a great number of well-known structures. These monographic studies, sum- 
marized in Bull. Com., LXVI (1938), 216 ff., make up the greater part of 
Bloch’s work. Among them there are studies of many buildings at Ostia, of 
most famous monuments of Roman architecture, such as the Domus Augus- 
tana, the Imperial fora, the Atrium Vestae (the main period of which is proved 
to be of Trajan’s age), the Pantheon (where Guey’s confirmation of its Hadri- 
anic date is corroborated), the Villa Hadriana at Tivoli, the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian, the temple of Venus and Roma, the villa of the Sette Bassi and also 
great utilitarian structures, the Mercato di Traiano, the Thermae of Cara- 
calla, Diocletian, and Constantine, the Aurelian wall, and so on. In cases 
where the date is known through other investigations—as, for instance, the 
Thermae of Trajan (Bloch, Bull. Com., LXIV [1936], 176 ff.)—these mono- 
graphic studies amply confirm both the value of the brick stamps for dating 
and the reliability of Bloch’s work. Among many other points I emphasize 
the light thrown on Hadrian’s great schemes of town planning, such as the 
“Quartier des Docks” at Ostia (Bull. Com., LXV [1937], 83 ff.) and the sys- 
tematization of the Campus Martius between the Via Flaminia and the 
Pantheon suggested by Gatti (cf. Gatti’s own summary [Bull. Com., LX VII 
(1939), 203 ff.] and Bloch’s remarks [Bull. Com., LXV (1937), iii]). 

It is interesting to learn (ibid., p. 168) that Bloch started his work by 
trying to explain the use of the two Thermae at the Villa of Hadrian. It is 
characteristic of the general type of his painstaking research that he started 
this investigation trying to get fixed dates; it illustrates his careful avoidance 
of piling up hypotheses on loose soil. In this way he was led to his work on the 
brick stamps—a quite different research, that is, from what he originally in- 
tended. It is curious that exactly here, at the studies that were his starting- 
point, he should arrive at only provisional dates (for the small Thermae the 
years after 121 and for the large ones 133-38)! This case turned out to be 
one of those that evidence the need of further excavations before any final 
conclusions about date and explanations should be attempted. I here inter- 
pose the suggestion that, when research reaches so far, the bath of the Domus 
Aurea of Nero, “‘balineae marinis et albulis fluentes aquis” (Suet. Nero 31), 
perhaps should be taken into consideration. May it be that in the Villa of 
Hadrian luxurious baths with sulphurous water from Aquae Albulae were to 
be constructed beside the ordinary ones, i.e., the older Piccole Terme? At 
any rate, this case may exemplify one of the instances in which Bloch’s rig- 
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orous demands induce a sound ars nesciendi or, rather, illustrate the necessity 
of new excavations and more material. Again this testifies to the soundness of 
Bloch’s method of insisting on a complete survey of sufficient material from a 
building before venturing to date it or of explaining why and how evidence 
on which to base the dating is lacking. 

It would have been interesting if Bloch had also discussed the reasons why 
the Romans dated their bricks. The names of the rich owner and the manu- 
facturer served, of course, as trade-marks, but why were datings added in 
some of the greatest periods of Roman brick-faced architecture? Bloch only 
makes a comparison with the consular dates of wines (Horace Carm. iii. 8. 11, 
etc.) (Bull. Com., LXIV [1936], 161). Another, and in my opinion much bet- 
ter, parallel would be the rule practiced in Utica and mentioned by Vitruvius 
(ii. 3. 2) that unburned, sun-dried bricks should be five years old before being 
used. The same method was used for stones in certain quarries (ii. 7. 5). 
A real explanation is afforded, according to my opinion, by what Vitruvius 
tells (ii. 8. 19) about the tests which he considered absolutely necessary to 
make sure that burned bricks were really proof against weathering, ice, and 
frost. Vitruvius recommends the use exclusively of old tiles that have been 
tested in being used on roofs! As is well known, the Romans actually used 
roof tiles for covering their concrete walls; but, all the same, the method of 
testing that Vitruvius recommended obviously seemed too elaborate to 
him. He did not think much of brick as a material of future value. Writing 
about this passage in Vitruvius in my study, “Vitruvius and the Roman Archi- 
tecture of His Age’ (in Dragma Martino Nilsson dedicatum [Lund, 1939], 
pp. 141 ff.), I rather agreed with him, inasmuch as I really thought that the 
test which he required was impracticable and had to be given up as superfluous 
before the new material, still distrusted by Vitruvius, could be industrialized. 
I am now inclined to believe that I was wrong on this point and Vitruvius 
wrong in his obvious doubts about the possibility of testing the bricks to any 
great degree. To my mind the dating of the brick stamps confirms the fact 
that some test of the kind Vitruvius requires was necessary for burned bricks 
(as well as for unburned ones) and that the Romans solved the difficulty. 
The only explanation of the dating of the brick stamps that I can now suggest 
is, in other words, that it should offer a guaranty as to the test the brick had 
undergone during a certain period. For instance, in the second period of the 
Villa Hadriana, established by Bloch (Bull. Com., LXV [1937], 162, 182) and 
starting with the year a.p. 125, bricks with stamps of the year 123 occur 
abundantly. At this date they could have been tested during one or two 
winters. It is evident that this test—demanded by Vitruvius and, in my opin- 
ion, proved by the dating of the brick stamps—exactly corresponds to the 
tests of modern factories in our time. For instance, in the authoritative direc- 
tions for the Swedish brick factories of 1931 the test of reliability with regard 
to gelicidia et pruina is considered fundamental. Nowadays this is, of course, 
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done in an artificial way in special refrigerators. It would, indeed, be most 
interesting to know how the factories of imperial Rome solved the problem. 
The dating of the bricks suggests some kind of open repositories, where the 
bricks remained a year or more (‘“‘in locis patentibus’’ like the stones in the 
quarries [Vitruvius ii. 7. 5]). Some arrangements of that kind must, of course, 
have been made for the adobe in Utica, while to Vitruvius the only method 
of testing evidently was to expose the burned bricks on roofs for a long 
time. 

These considerations are of some importance also with regard to the dating 
of buildings with the aid of brick stamps and perhaps imply a certain modifi- 
cation of Bloch’s statement (Bull. Com., LX VI [1938], 168) that the bricks 
of the Thermae at the Decumanus of Ostia were fired “poco prima di essere 
usato.”” I might compare also a number of bricks from Germania that show 
graffiti with certain dates, obviously indicating the days when the wet bricks 
were placed in the open to get dried before being baked in the kiln (Bloch, 
Bull. Com., LXVI [1938], 198). Similarly, the consular years of the brick 
stamps testified to necessary control after the firing. It was an advantage to 
keep the material in stock some time before it was used (as Vitruvius said). 
Thus the brick stamps, if I understand them rightly, add a very characteristic 
proof to the evidence of the, sometimes perhaps superfluous, solidity which 
Roman builders required of their building materials. They belong, as I stated 
above, to some of the greatest periods of Roman architecture, which they 
characterize in contrast to the ages of more daring and perhaps swift mass 
production (cf. Bloch, Bull. Com., LXVI [1938], 180) and, of course, to the 
ages of decline and their increasingly faulty, decadent, and uncontrolled man- 
ufacture. 

Returning to Bloch’s great contribution and the new possibilities it opens, 
I wish finally to point out that his work suggests not only new excavations in 
order to complete our material for the dating of important monuments but 
also a thorough revision, or rather a new edition, of CIL, XV, 1. That great 
work has—as often regretted—never been completed, not to mention what 
all the new material collected since 1891 means. To follow up the work begun 
by Bloch more indications are needed that will make it possible to determine 
in which connection with dated bricks and buildings the undated types ap- 
pear; on the whole, more precise information about the structures to which 
the brick stamps belong is required. Above all, indices are wanted that will 
make the material easily accessible for prosopographic and topographic re- 
search, as well as for studies in imperial architecture. Aside from its great 
results and its sound, thorough method, Bloch’s work thus formulates an im- 
portant program. It also proves that it would be very difficult to find an ex- 
pert more admirably qualified than the author himself for carrying out this 
great program. 


Axe. Bo£ETHIUS 
Goteborg, Sweden 
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Euripides: Medea. The text edited with Introduction and Commentary by 
Denys L. Pace. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. lxviii+1-60 [not 
numbered !]+61-190. $2.75. 


No scholarly undertaking of recent years is more welcome to students of 
areek than the Oxford enterprise of editing the plays of Euripides with in- 
troductions and commentaries. Mr. Page’s Medea, the second in the series, 
is a valuable and interesting book and one that must be used by all students 
of this play. 

The text is in the main that established by Professor Gilbert Murray, but 
the editor has not hesitated to depart from it in a number of passages, and 
usually with good grounds for doing so. Besides several places where Mr. Page 
has exercised his own judgment upon the traditional material, there are not 
a few in which his decision has been influenced by the papyrus fragments and 
by the readings of the Jerusalem palimpsest (H). This manuscript has been 
known to Western scholars since 1891, but its value has been recognized only 
recently; and Mr. Page’s is the first edition to give us a complete collation 
of it for the Medea. 

The Introduction opens with a competent and readable discussion of the 
play and the legend; a very sensible treatment of the relation of Euripides 
and Neophron follows, then an excellent chapter on the manuscripts and the 
history of the text, and, finally, a chapter on ‘‘Euripides’ Medea in Art,” in 
which the editor has had the valuable advice of J. D. Beazley. Here, inevita- 
bly, one wishes that the excellent descriptions could have been supplemented 
by illustrations; but that was of course not practicable in a book of this size 
and price. 

Criticism of such an edition as this naturally directs itself primarily toward 
the commentary—its plan and aims, its competency and general adequacy. 
The format of the book and its moderate price suggest that it might have 
been planned for students making their first acquaintance with the tragedy; 
but, in fact, as the publishers’ announcement indicates, it is a scholarly edi- 
tion, and its commentary can be fully appreciated only by advanced students 
and teachers. Even so, there is room for the common complaint that the editor 
gives too much space to this point and too little to that. As examples of the 
former tendency one may point out that the note on line 580, which explains 
an elementary point of syntax, could have been spared entirely and also the 
last sentence of the note on line 1067; and von Blumenthal’s emendation of 
line 766 could have been dismissed more briefly without unfairness. Some 
places where appropriate comments or parallels are missed will be given below. 
But any fair-minded critic will bear in mind that such a book as this should 
reflect the writer’s interests and personality and will not expect the editor’s 
sense of proportion and appropriateness to coincide with his own. 

It is not a gracious function to point out minor doubts or errors where a 
book deserves, in general, high commendation; but it would be no kindness to 
overlook the fairly numerous places where some or many readers would dis- 
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sent from Mr. Page’s views. On page ix, in spite of his cautious language, I 
think he exaggerates Euripides’ influence in ‘‘hastening the decline” of Athens. 
Page xiv: Mr. Page says, apropos of Jason’s infidelity to his barbarian wife: 
“Doubtless there sat among the audience many a gentleman who was tired 
of the wife whom he brought back from his travels when he was young.’ 
This, I think, gives a wrong impression of the social situation in Athens at 
the time. It is not likely that many marriages took place between Athenian 
citizens of the better class and alien women. The number of men stricken from 
the registers of citizenship (445-444 B.c.) because of alien or mixed parentage 
cannot have been so large as Plutarch (Pericles 37. 3-4) or his authority esti- 
mates it; see Gomme’s conclusions in The Population of Athens (1933), pages 
16-17, and Essays on Greek History and Literature (1937), page 80, note 2. 
Further, such marriages with non-Athenian women as had taken place were 
probably made, for the most part, on Attic soil—small bourgeois mating with 
daughters of metics. Page xx: Amestris rather than Xerxes was directly re- 
sponsible for the barbarous treatment of Masistes’ wife. Page xxii, middle: 
Read grandson for son-in-law. Page xxv: Is it really likely that anybody 
would have censured Euripides as unpatriotic because he made Medea the 
slayer of her children instead of following the tradition that they were killed 
by the Corinthians? Is this not a dubious rationalization of the wild rumor 
that Mr. Page is discussing? Page xxxiv: ““A more unambiguous reference” 
can scarcely be the current Oxford equivalent for “less ambiguous.” Page 
xxxvii: In the discussion of the price of books one misses a reference to Col- 
lart’s interesting paper, ‘‘Livres neufs ou vieux bouquins?” (Mélanges Na- 
varre, pp. 94-99). Page xlviti: The apparatus criticus contradicts the state- 
ment that D alone preserves the correct reading at line 123. 

In the Commentary, at line 157, Mr. Page has made his remarks needlessly 
obscure by referring to Murray’s text and note instead of showing plain- 
ly how Murray’s text differs from that which he adopts. Lines 465 ff.: 
In connection with the remark that in Euripides’ quarrel scenes the 
sympathetic character normally speaks second, it might have been worth 
while to note that in the agon of the comedy the second speaker regularly 
wins. Line 497: In ignoring the fact that xyewfw often means “‘taint,”’ “sully,” 
as well as “touch,” the editor misses a subtle psychological nuance to which 
Murray did justice in the note at the back of his translation (p. 85). Line 505: 
read above for below. Line 758: Euphony was probably the decisive con- 
sideration in the choice of & instead of dv. Line 891: The analogy of \dyor 
(Adyous) Teivery seems to me to warrant the translation that Mr. Page re- 
jects. Line 1055: There should be a note on atré edger, with its suggestion 
of ritual law; cf. Xen. Anab. v. 3. 138 and perhaps 7G, XII, 3, No. 183; see 
also Ziehen, Leges sacrae, Vol. II, No. 123. Line 1224: The obvious cross-ref- 
erence to Hdt. i. 32 would have been appropriate here or at line 1230. Line 
1295: Canter’s emendation, which appeals strongly to the editor, might well 
have been adopted in the text. There is evidence of a similar vacillation in the 
note on line 1004. 
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A useful section, ‘‘Metrical Scheme and Notes,’ concludes the book. 

The typography is good in the main, although there are several places 
where periods and hyphens have been dropped out at the ends of lines. The 
editor, rather than the printer, is probably responsible for the spelling Wen- 
dell for Wendel (p. xxvii, n. 1) and Harsch for Harsh (Comm. 37-44, near 
the end). 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
University of Michigan 


Remains of Old Latin, Vol. 1V: Archaic Inscriptions. Edited and translated by 
E. H. Warmineton. (‘‘Loeb Classical Library.’’) London: Heinemann; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xliii+487. $2.50 
(leather, $3.50). 


Page xv: “The Latin alphabet” was not “derived from Doric Greek.” xvi 
(cf. pp. xxv, 28, 52): “Caius and Cnaeus” do not “survive” [as archaic writ- 
ings] “for Gaius and Gnaeus.” xvii: The use of ei was not retained from “a 
desire to produce a convenient distinctive spelling for different sounds,”’ for 
sounds indiscriminately spelled were pronounced alike; but, at least in part, 
for different forms. In “the genitive singular of the second declension”’ in 
Latin there was never, never, never ‘“‘an old real diphthong -o7.”’ ‘In the in- 
finitive passive” and ‘“‘in the perfect indicative’ [first person singular] -e7 is 
not ‘false’ in the same sense as ‘‘in the genitive singular of the second declen- 
sion”; in the former it represents IE -ai, Old Latin -e7, in the latter IE -7. It 
was not ‘‘in talk of the city” only, but also “in talk of the country” that ez 
passed through @ on its way to 7. xviii: ‘In the dative singular... . of the 
first declension” -ai was not ‘‘clipped to” -a, but IE -di became either -di, -ae, 
or -d; ae for e is not a “change”’ of sound but a different writing of open e. The 
change of sound was from the diphthong ae to the monophthong ¢. The 
change from oi to-oe and @ is not in “‘some”’ syllables, but in accented syllables 
only. xix: ‘ov or ow” did not become wu in sdvds or sduds any more than in 
nouus; souos stands to suus in the same relation as Greek éés to ds, or Teds to 
aos, that is, swus is the inherited IE *sywos, but souwos the inherited IE *seyos. 
“That i which represents the j-sound”’ was not ‘‘omitted” in compounds of 
iacio. In coniicio, what happened was that t was syncopated, and then 7 be- 
came vocalic, the length of the previous syllable being preserved as it had been 
pronounced when n was followed by 7. This is proved by forms like concutio 
beside quatio, in which y has become u. xx: “Things like Cererus genitive 
singular for Cereris, spatiarus second person singular present indicative de- 
ponent for spatiaris” are not examples of a “‘very vague”’ u or 7 (ef. p. xxii, 
third declension gen. sg. -us and -es, “both rather indeterminate short vow- 
els”) but inherited forms, -us from -os (Greek -os, gen. sg.) -ru(s) from -so(s) 
(Greek -¢o, secondary ending, second person sg.). In the gen. sg., -es (later 
~is) was also inherited, in the second sg. passive -ro became -re, -s being added 
secondarily (-ris). Neither “‘self-doubled” nor “twin consonants” describes 
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the phenomenon of (say) cippus besides OL ceip(om), which is what the Ger- 
mans call ‘‘Konsonantendehnung mit Vokalkiirzung”’; nor do those terms de- 
scribe such a writing as anua, in which -n- was pronounced -nn-. xxii: The 
“nominative in -is, accusative in -im in the second declension” jo-stems are not 
to be dismissed, in German style, as merely “‘plebeian- and dialect-Latin.”’ 
“Genitive plural, masculine or neuter, in -om or -um”’ are not, not “‘do not ap- 
pear to be,” “‘contractions for -orum.” xxiii: ““Nom. sing. masc. héc’”’ is not 
“‘=heic.”” The vowel in hec, hic was short, though the syllable was long, the 
form being properly *hecc, after the neuter hocc, i.e., *hod-c(e). The ‘passive 
imperative, 3rd person plural, rogato”’ is not extant (see p. 322 and n. 3); cen- 
sento is, but whether or not there is “an original final r dropped’’ it is not a 
matter of original final “s(?).” xxxii: Transfer the bracket after the word 
“period” to stand after “Romans.” xli: Fase. ii of CIL, Vol. I, Part II (2d 
ed.), appeared in 1931 (only fase. iin 1918). xliii: For ‘“‘Greca’”’ read “Greco” 
(or greco). 

Page 3: Samnio is not “probably ablative’; for this insc. has Gnaiuod 
ablative, Taurasia, etc. (except Loucanam) accusative. 62: deda is not “most 
unlikely” a noun “nurse” (see Krahe, JF, LV [1937], 121-22). Translate: 
“To Mother Morning a gift bestowed by the matron Mania Curia Pola, and 
by Livia her nurse’’; cf. 70, noutrix Paperia. matrona might be for -di, dat. 
sg., but not (p. xxi) for -ai, nom. pl.; and Mater Matuta was a maieutic and 
trophic goddess. 66, n. 1: In Tab. Bant. brateis is not “plural” but gen. sg. 67: 
brat. data is abl. abs.; n. 2, for Plant. read Plaut. 78: Since ‘‘there was a place 
called Corniscarum Diuarum,” all the odds are in favor of taking Deuas Cornis- 
cas as plural, and, “if plural, they are locatives like alias’ (Lindsay, Lat. 
Lang., p. 404), not “hardly locative plural (Linds., Lat. Lang., 463”). 86-87: 
The translation ‘“‘promised’’ does not correspond to the text pro usura but to 
Mommsen’s promiserat, which “is not now acceptable.” Remove the punc- 
tuation after sese and translate “Lucius Mummius fulfilled the vision that he 
saw in his mind, namely that he gives thee this gift for thy use... .’’; ef. 
Evans, Cults of Sabine Territory, p. 73, n. 4 (Serv. A. viii. 363, in which a dream 
is mentioned). 97, n. 1: For “Novae” read “Nonae.” 206, n. 3: pagi ueheia, 
“out of the traffic revenue of the hamlet,” is not so ‘‘very doubtful’; note Osc. 
ueia, “plaustrum” (Paul. ex Fest.); ef. Svennung’s Palladius, p. 612, n. 4 
(Italian veggia, ‘‘wagon’’). 244 n.: iouxmenta is neither “perhaps” nor even con- 
ceivably “from iware”’; it is cognate with iugum, fedyos. 262, n. 6: For stilled 
read still. 266: Inde Apeninum iugo recto in montem Tuledonem means “‘inde 
iugo recto in montem Apeninum quei uocatur Tuledo,” and Apeninum does 
not look “‘like a genitive plural.” 270, n. 1: proxumd foenisicei (masc.) is not 
without “point’’; the meadows were newly reclaimed from moorland (cf. be- 
low in eo agro alia prata inmittere). 273, n. 4: The ending -ibas in Iberian 
names appears to be comparable with -.8 or -1Beor in coin legends of Eryx, 
Segesta, and Panormus (Von Scala, Hist. Zeitschr., CVIII [1911-12], 15, n. 3; 
32, n. 3). 280, n. 2: The clue to fancua may be concealed in Varro’s fanclas 
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(LL v. 137); I should now withdraw my objections to Niedermann’s *dakla 
in view of CGL, I, 84, daculum (“gladium, ensem, telum’”’). 

Apart from such matters as these, concerned with the history of the Latin 
language, Mr. Warmington’s volume is wholly admirable.! In matters of his- 
tory and law, if my judgment is worth anything in such matters, and in mat- 
ters of interpretation it is excellent. The inscription of Furfo (CJL, I [2d ed.], 
756) with all its difficulties (fifeltares, ‘‘fideles,”’ quasi *fidelitares) was worthy 
of inclusion. 

Samuel Parr’s test of a scholar was: Can he write an inscription? The 
Loeb general editors do not fear comparison with Queen Anne; like the Har- 
vard corporation, they perpetuate themselves. For a long time students have 
been spoon-fed by translations of authors; now, bottle-fed by Loeb, a student 
can no longer be faced with the test, Can he translate an inscription? Of course, 
it was intended from the beginning to include inscriptions in the Loeb series 
(see Rouse, Machines or Mind? p. 10). Now they are upon us. But take heart; 
the worst is not yet. No need to close the Loeb canon for years to come. There 
still remain dictionaries to be translated. 


J. WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


The Arts of Orpheus. By Ivan M. Linrortu. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1941. Pp. xviii+370. $3.50. 


This work is a review and critical analysis of the evidence concerning 
Orpheus and Orphism from the sixth century B.c. to the sixth century A.D. 
Professor Linforth introduces his work by commenting on the many ill-defined 
theories about Orphism which are widespread among scholars today and 
states his own intention of challenging the actual existence of an Orphic reli- 
gion in the ancient world. He then sets forth two principles by which he has 
been guided in his study of the evidence: first, that only those testimonies 
that expressly mention Orpheus’ name should be admitted as evidence of an 
Orphic religion and, second, that the evidence, derived as it is from so many 
different periods, should be studied chronologically. 

The first of these principles, as used by Wilamowitz (Glaube der Hellenen), 
has been criticized by Nilsson as an oversimplification of method—which, in- 

1 Use of the volume with a class has revealed some other errors, among them these: 
p. 73, No. 43: for freedman read son; p. 84, No. 82, 1. 8: for ut read et; p. 145, n. 3: 
for fifteen read eleven; p. 151, No. 286: after Statue add ‘'237 to Regium”’; p. 151, 
n. 6: for 9 read 6; p. 176, No. 34: translate loca ‘‘area,’’ not ‘‘places’’; p. 256, 1. 4: for 
hebere read habere; p. 262, 1. 6: for agros read agrum; p. 291, No. 53: for... . sesterces 
read 84 sesterces; p. 304, 1. 10: for uiatorem read uiatorum; p. 322, 1. 10: for maioram 
read maiorum; p. 324, n. 1: for indices read iudices; p. 328, 1. 16 n.: for excercueritue 
read exercueritue; p. 330, 1. 18: for legeri[n]t read legeri(n)t (cf. p. xxx); p. 332, 1. 21: 
utuat must be an error for uiuent (cf. p. 366, 1. 75), induced by the legat which follows. 
Then translate not ‘‘shall have summoned anyone not deceased to choose 100 persons 


etc.,’’ which is not possible, but ‘‘shall choose 100 persons, not deceased, out of the 
450, ete.” 
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deed, it was from Nilsson’s point of view. For he had accepted the fact of the 
existence of an Orphism and was attempting to bring into relationship with 
it ideas and practices which he considered similar. Linforth, however, ques- 
tions the existence of an Orphism, and he is certainly right in maintaining that, 
if an Orphic religion did exist, “we should be able to recognize and define it 
on the basis of evidence which is plainly sealed with Orpheus’ name.”’ If the 
outline, at least, of a consistent Orphism is not thus definable, it is not de- 
finable; and there is nothing to be gained by introducing into the discussion 
ideas and practices which, until we do have an outline of Orphism, cannot be 
demonstrated to have any similarity or connection with it. 

The evidence to be considered is presented in two chapters. In the first 
(pp. 1-174) all literary and archeological evidence of the period before 300 s.c. 
concerning the legend, rites, and poems of Orpheus is presented and sub- 
mitted to a critical analysis. In the second chapter (pp. 175-260) the evidence 
later than 300 B.c. is similarly treated; but here the author limits the discus- 
sion to evidence concerning Orphic rites and institutions, disregarding that 
pertaining to Orphic legend and Orphic poetry. The texts reviewed in this 
chapter are classified in two groups: one containing those texts which men- 
tion the names of particular deities (and these are further classified according 
to the names of the deities themselves), the second including those texts in 
which no deities are named. 

After the evidence has been thus presented and analyzed, the resultant in- 
formation is combined and arranged in a third chapter (pp. 261-90) with a 
view to answering the following three questions: (1) With what religious ac- 
tivities and institutions was the name of Orpheus actually associated? (2) In 
what ways was his name associated with them? (3) What bond united the 
people referred to as ‘“Orphics’”? From this summary and array of informa- 
tion there emerges the fact that Orpheus was connected in some way, most 
commonly as participant, originator, or poet, with a number of very varied 
religious activities, from the Eleusinian Mysteries to the Orphic life of cer- 
tain people who avoided animal food. Indeed, since Orpheus was the culture 
hero who had originated teletae and mysteries, all, as a special class of reli- 
gious activity, could be and were referred to as ‘‘Orphic.” The bond uniting 
people referred to as Orphics was in some cases the sharing of common rites 
and beliefs, in other cases the authorship of Orphic poems, and in still others 
adherence to a school of philosophy whose tenets were found in Orphic writ- 
ings. Since there was no unity of practice and belief among these three groups, 
the use of the term “Orphics” is not evidence of a single Orphic religious in- 
stitution. 

Having presented and collated the evidence, Linforth proceeds in his fourth 
chapter (pp. 291-306) to draw conclusions and set up hypotheses. His first 
conclusion is negative and may be stated succinctly in his own words: 

The things associated with the name of Orpheus are so miscellaneous and so 
disparate that we cannot recognize a comprehensive and unified institution, how- 
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ever loosely organized, with creed, ritual, clergy, and adherents. They form, not 
a unity, but an aggregation. No idea or practice which is associated with the 
name of Orpheus by ancient writers can be called Orphic in the sense that it be- 
longed to such an institution; still less can ideas and practices which the ancient 
writers did not connect with Orpheus be called Orphic in this sense. 


This is the extreme statement of a position which some scholars have sev- 
eral times hinted at, at least, in recent years. André Boulanger, P. Boyancé, 
and Wilamowitz in his Glaube der Hellenen (all noted by Linforth in his Intro- 
duction [p. xvi]) have expressed more or less skepticism with regard to an es- 
tablished Orphic religion. Nilsson speaks of Orphism as ‘a current of ideas” 
in his article, ‘Early Orphism and Kindred Religious Movements” (Harv, 
Theol. Rev., Vol. XXVIII [1935]), and Arthur Nock (Harv. Theol. Rev., XX XIII 
[1940], 302) pictures Orphism chiefly as a body of religious literature, “at all 
times the concrete fact of Orphism”’ and the “focus of its piety.”’ The present 
author’s thorough and systematic study of the evidence can leave but little 
doubt that this negative conclusion is a sound one. 

There remains, however, the real fact that Orpheus’ name was closely as- 
sociated with religion. Rites, mysteries, religious poetry, and persons are 
called Orphic. Linforth explains this by pointing to the tradition of Orpheus 
as the first founder of all mysteries—a fact which permitted the description 
of “all mysteries, of unattached mysteries, of all Dionysiac mysteries, or of 
particular Dionysiac mysteries as Orphic.’”’ Also, more tangible than this 
tradition, there were the poems written in the name of Orpheus. What was 
found in these poems “could be called Orphic in the truest sense of the word.” 
However, although all of it dealt with myth, ritual, and religion, there was a 
large amount of this poetry, and it was of great diversity. Consequently, 
since Orphic practices were so varied and the poetry so vast and miscellaneous, 
the common bond uniting those who were called Orphics could hardly have 
been more than “a general interest in the religious and theosophical signifi- 
cance of the old mythology and the religious rites associated with it.” 

Many scholars, no doubt, will refuse to accept this last statement without 
modification and a less sweeping definition of “Orphics,” particularly with 
reference to early Orphism. But any more precise definition will be difficult 
of attainment on the basis of our present knowledge. For, although it is pos- 
sible to classify many ideas as Orphic on the basis of their known presence in 
Orphie poems, it is not possible to say that such ideas were the peculiar pos- 
session of Orphic poets, and it is difficult or impossible to assess their relative 
importance and relationship among the numerous ideas which were included 
in Orphie poems, many of which we know nothing about. 

Typical of the difficulties and uncertainties in the way of defining a doctrine 
as peculiarly Orphic and assessing its relative importance to Orphics are the 
problems involved in such a treatment of the myth of the dismemberment of 
Dionysus. Consideration of this myth and criticism of modern ideas about 
its place in the Orphic cycle form the subject matter of Linforth’s fifth and 
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final chapter (pp. 307-64). This myth is frequently regarded as the central 
point, the cardinal doctrine, of Orphism, and there is no question that it was 
an important feature of certain teletae associated with the name of Orpheus 
and that it was related in Orphic poetry. It, “like other teletae and other 
myths, belonged to the sphere of interest of those who wrote in the name of 
Orpheus and attributed to him the institution of teletae.”” However, many 
other writers made use of the myth throughout antiquity, and so it was not 
peculiarly Orphic. Moreover, Linforth notes that the form of the myth as 
told in Orphic poetry varies and that it is only one among the many dealt 
with by Orphic poets, as the teletae with which the myth was connected were 
only one type among many ‘connected with Orpheus’ name. There is no sug- 
gestion in ancient texts that the myth was pre-eminent in Orphic writings, 
and in ‘‘all the allusions where some notable significance is attached to the 
myth the writers seem to have been attracted to it not by its importance in 
Orphic poetry, but because they found it useful in the exposition of their own 
ideas.”’ 

One general characteristic of Linforth’s work should be noted: the large 
amount of space devoted to consideration of quotations from ancient text 
and the small amount given to the views of modern scholars. The reason for 
this is that in this study the author is concerned with a question that has not 
hitherto been raised, i.e., whether or not Orphism ever existed. For the most 
part modern research has assumed the existence of an Orphic religion and has 
directed its efforts toward discovering what it was, not whether it was. The 
present work, therefore, is chiefly a direct consideration of the ancient evi- 
dence, which is handled from a new point of view. One important result of 
this method is that, whether or not one thinks after reading the book that 
Professor Linforth has succeeded in demonstrating the nonexistence of an 
Orphic religion, no reader can fail to carry away with him a new realization 
of the precarious basis upon which many commonly accepted ideas about the 
ancient world are founded. 


DonaLp Kine 
Society of Fellows 


Harvard University 


Things in the Saddle. By GEorGE Noruin. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+233. $2.50. 
Things in the Saddle is not a record of campaigning as a cavalryman; neither 
is it an account of a vacation on horseback through the Rocky Mountains. 
The picturesque title of Dr. Norlin’s book is caught from Emerson’s 


Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind, 


quoted on page v as the motto for the whole series of sixteen essays and 
addresses in the volume. Only four of them have titles that betray at once 
the classical scholar, better known during later years as the president of the 
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University of Colorado; but from all of them emanate the spirit of the hu- 
manist and the high idealism inspired by the genius of Greece and Hellenized 
Rome. 

The sixteen chapter headings are: i, ‘American Democracy’”’; ii, ‘“The Col- 
lege Teacher’’; iii, “Things That Should Go without Saying”; iv, “Athletics 
in Ancient Greece and Modern America”’; v, ‘An Old Diabolism on Our Mod- 
ern Stage”; vi, ‘“The Prison of the Present’’; vii, ‘‘A Meaning of Life’’; viii, 
“Understanding America”’; ix, ““Hitlerism: Why and Whither”; x, “Where Is 
the Way”; xi, “I Am the Way”; xii, “Prometheus Up-to-Date’; xiii, “A 
Fighting Faith’; xiv, “John Bright”; xv, “Twenty Centuries of Virgil’’; xvi, 
“That Old Man Eloquent.” 

Chapter iv is a brief rejoinder to the report of the Carnegie Foundation on 
College Athletics, presenting the objectives of Greek yupvacrixn—a sound 
mind in a sound body—and suggestions of the procedures at the great national 
games. The details are not at every point accurate, as, for example, in the 
discussion of the Olympic games, when it is stated (p. 60) that “at the end of 
each contest the victor appeared before the judges and was handed a sprig 
of pine.” The crown of pine was as characteristic of the Isthmian festival as 
the wild olive (kér.vos) was of the Olympic. The most valuable feature of the 
essay is its clarion call for Hellenic sanity in our college athletics, a plea for 
bringing the college stadium and the contests held in it into harmony with 
the educational process. 

The ancient stadium at Olympia functioned once in four years. Now every 
week for a good part of the year the stadium is the scene of an exciting contest 
which distracts the attention from the less stimulating work of the academic halls. 
Surely no one can be blind to the fact that the increasing emphasis upon athletics 
threatens to strangle the very purpose for which colleges were established and 
for which they are now conducted and supported [p. 64]. 


In chapter xii, ‘Prometheus Up-to-Date,” a commencement address given 
at the University of Oklahoma in 1926, Dr. Norlin contrasts the attitude of the 
Stoic, Marcus Aurelius, and of some modern philosophers, like Walt Whitman 
and John Burroughs, who accept the universe as it is as the best of all possible 
worlds, with the Greek spirit of rebellion against what they felt to be the in- 
exorable decrees of Fate. ‘‘What was portrayed in the tragedy of the Greeks 
was nothing less than the human spirit at grips with the toils of destiny itself”’ 
(quoted on p. 150 from Stanley Baldwin). The very embodiment of that spirit 
Norlin finds in the Titanic hero of Aeschylus’ tragedy—man “fighting his way 
slowly and painfully in the teeth of a hostile world, . . . . gradually subduing 
to his own purposes the brutish forces which once enslaved him and threatened 
to destroy him.” 

To this philosophy of Prometheus, Norlin adds the teaching of the Christ 
(as old also as Plato), emphasizing the fact that there are things that belong 
to the human spirit, that man is not battling alone in the universe but is allied 
with some “Great Heart’ in the frame of things, a power beyond ourselves 
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that makes for righteousness and helps to liberate what Lincoln called “the 
better angels of our nature.” 

Chapter xv, ““Twenty Centuries of Virgil,” is Professor Norlin’s contribu- 
tion to the bimillennial celebration of the birth of the poet. He dwells upon 
the Vergilian tradition and Vergil’s influence upon succeeding poets, with due 
appreciation of the beauty, the melody, and the significance of his work. 

Chapter xvi, ‘That Old Man Eloquent,” will be recognized as the brilliant 
Introduction to Norlin’s masterly edition and translation of Isocrates in the 
“Loeb Classical Library.” It is here reprinted in the hope that it will now 
find a wider range of readers than could be expected for it in its original set- 
ting. The essay echoes feelingly the far-seeing Old Man Eloquent’s worship 
of Hellenism as a way of life, a saving religion, and Athens as its central 
shrine; and Dr. Norlin estimates sympathetically the merits of that master 
of Attic prose composition who, with the help of Cicero, fixed the form of rhe- 
torical prose for the world. On this splendid chapter the reviewer would like 
to dwell but instead will simply refer to the fine review published by Paul 
Shorey in Classical Philology, XX VII (1932), 288-89, about three years after 
the appearance of Norlin’s Jsocrates. 

The rest of the chapters—Phi Beta Kappa addresses, commencement ad- 
dresses, baccalaureate addresses, addresses before educational bodies, ete.— 
deal with many of our present-day problems. Some were inspired by World 
War I, others by its consequences. Dr. Norlin was Theodore Roosevelt Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin in 1932-33; and at the German capital he 
witnessed the rise, progress, and triumph of Hitlerism in Germany. His ex- 
periences during that year only intensified his Hellenic faith in democracy 
and his hatred of the tyranny and savagery of the totalitarian nations of our 
day. But it was long before his residence at Berlin that he delivered (June, 
1917) his Philippic against German militarism under the title “An Old Diab- 
olism on Our Modern Stage’’ (chap. v). From Thucydides he draws strik- 
ing parallels between the imperialism of Athens and that of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, contrasting with it the democracy of Jefferson and Lincoln. ‘“The prime 
business of democracy,” he says, “‘is not the making of things, not even the 
making of money, but the making of men,” giving to all men an equal right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Democracy at its best should be 
a free society that restrains the baser impulses of mankind and exalts the nobler 
aspirations—a government that governs only enough to secure to the indi- 
vidual the largest domain of freedom compatible with the freedom of others. 
“There is no divine right of kings; there is no divine right of class; there is no 
divine right of the state’; neither is there a divine right of “things’’ to be 
“in the saddle and ride mankind.” In a word, all through the book Dr. Nor- 
lin is pleading for a sane spiritual idealism as opposed to the crass materialism 
so rampant in the world today— 

a humanistic philosophy which holds to the preciousness of human life, which 
believes in the dignity and worth of our human being, which puts humanity above 
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class and man above things, which seeks to create a social soil and climate wherein 
every human personality may grow and flower and be fruitful, each in accordance 
with the nature and capacity of each [p. 24]— 


and cultivate a faith to enable him, with Sophocles, to see life steadily 
and see it whole, free from delusions and fears. Throughout the book one 
feels the author’s Hellenic and Christian revolt against tyranny and exploita- 
tion from whatever source and his reverence for the dignity and worth of our 
human being. 

Things in the Saddle, like all the rest of Dr. Norlin’s literary work, is char- 
acterized by the gifted author’s thoughtful sanity, by the fluent eloquence and 
graceful style of one trained in the school of the great Isocrates. The book is 
beautifully printed; misprints are exceedingly rare. I have noted only “On” 
for “One” (p. 210) and mwacdeta for madeia (p. 218). 

President Norlin’s many friends are glad to see his genial countenance and 
friendly half-smile as Frontispiece to the book. 


Water MILLER 
University of Missouri 


A Chronology of the Plays of Plautus. By CHarLtes Henry Buck, Jr. (Diss., 
Johns Hopkins University.) Baltimore: Privately printed, 1940. Pp. 112. 
To a careful re-examination of the traditional Varronian and Gellian evi- 

dence for the life of Plautus, Buck adds interesting observations based upon 


the unusual frequency of instaurationes recorded by Livy for the years 214— 
200 s.c. On this basis he postulates a rising popularity of some new poet 
(Plautus) and the demand for the repetition of his plays, especially the Miles 
in 205. In the reconstruction of the poet’s life much is hypothetical and ad- 
mittedly so, but it is so carefully reasoned that one is tempted to forget the 
unhappy frequency of such phrases as “undoubtedly,” ‘“‘we may assume,” “so 
far as we know,” etc. The weakness of Buck’s reconstruction is shown by his 
need for assuming the truth of such broad statements as that the “present 
plays were produced when Plautus was an assured dramatist” (p. 4). How 
do we know this? ‘‘Plautus himself acted in his own plays in his later years”’ 
(p. 4, Bacch. 214). But Bacch. 214 does not prove this. Similarly, for the ob- 
servation that Plautus’ retirement (mercantile venture and mill labor) had 
been fairly long (p. 23), though suited to the reconstruction, there is no evi- 
dence in Buck’s argument. Possibly the most serious drawback is the contra- 
diction into which Buck is drawn by his extension of Plautus’ literary activity 
back to 220. For in arguing against a literary activity beginning ca. 206 he 
objects that “it would be strange if... . all extant plays were written after 
a certain year and all lost ones before that time” (p. 10). Yet Buck himself 
dates the earliest extant play in 207 and thus leaves a period of twelve years 
in which all plays have been lost, while our twenty come from the period 207-— 
184. Similarly, chance could hardly account for no plays from 199 to 195. 
For the dating of the plays Buck relies wholly on topical allusions. A care- 
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ful scrutinizing of Plautus in the light of a detailed reading of Livy produces 
amazing results. Many topical allusions are seen where none had been sus- 
pected before, and conclusions are most cleverly drawn. Some plays are more 
exactly datable than others. The results are: Asin., 207; Merc., 206; MG, 
205; Cist., 202; Stich., 200; Aul., 194 or after; Curc., 193 or after; Most., 193 
or after; Poen., 191; Pseud., 191; Epid., 190; Bacch., 189; Rud., 189; Capt., 
188; Trin., 187; Truc., 186; Amph., 186; Men., 186; Persa, 186; Cas., 184. 
These dates confirm, in a very general way, the relative chronological group- 
ings suggested by others based on literary and metrical criteria but differ 
greatly in detail, especially after the first early group. 

Each play is a problem in itself, and obviously we cannot here discuss the 
merits of twenty arguments. They are elaborate and often admittedly highly 
hypothetical, yet brilliant and interesting, especially as the author claims that 
in toto they represent “a mirror of Roman public opinion on the politics of 
the day,” especially the Scipionic career (p. 106). 

But the careful reader, familiar with Plautine problems, will see at once 
that Buck has had to make certain basic assumptions in order, first, to collect 
his material and, second, to use it for chronological purposes. These assump- 
tions, unfortunately, appear to the reviewer to be highly subjective. If they 
break down, the probability of the individual chronologies will be much less 
compelling. 

First, the great majority of topical allusions are obscure; how can we be 
sure that they are such? The author assumes that if he sees one it is there; 
but many readers will wonder if he has not read into the lines much that 
Plautus may not have intended. Second, whether it is there or not, was it in 
the Greek? This eternal problem which plagues Plautine scholars at every 
turn Buck turns aside with the assumption that Plautus will not include any- 
thing which the audience would not understand (p. 26). But how are we, or 
even Plautus, to know exactly what would be understood by all, or part, of 
his audience. This line cannot be drawn so easily in black and white, with a 
curt footnote referring to the work of Leo, Fraenkel, and Jachmann. Buck 
even assumes that a reference which stood in the Greek must have been un- 
derstandable or else Plautus has retained it with a new (Roman) significance. 
The danger is double when, as occasionally happens, there is ample evidence 
that the Greek did have an allusion of some sort in the passage in question. 
This point can be argued on nearly every page of Buck’s chronological dis- 
cussions. Random opening of the book discloses three in as many pages 
(porticus as stoa, p. 85; pergraecor as proving anti-Scipionic feeling, p. 87; serious 
tone of a reference to conclusions of war as opposed to commonplace tone, 
p. 89). Buck runs afoul, too, of the old problem as to how much Romans knew 
of Greek topography. If a Greek town is mentioned which he thinks a Roman 
would not know, it is therefore evidence that the play was not produced until 
after some event which gave the town some prominence in Roman politics 
(p. 65), but on page 68 he has to admit that for the Epidicus the Romans had 
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a “certain familiarity with Greek place-names.” Third, Buck’s attitude to- 
ward topical allusions leads him to see in every reference to a tragic figure a 
specific tragedy which had recently been produced in Rome. Dates, usually 
termini post quem, are not infrequently hinged on such evidence. But must we 
assume, for example, that, because the Captivi mentions several characters 
which undoubtedly appeared in the tragedies of Ennius, the Captivi therefore 
did not appear until after Ennius had been in Rome for some time? Other 
examples of unwarranted guesses of this nature are easy to find. Fourth, even 
if a topical allusion is proved, we have no evidence of what interval of time 
might elapse between the event and the allusion. Buck assumes throughout, 
and occasionally specifically states, that no more than a year could be per- 
mitted to elapse. But it may be as strongly maintained that this is a personal 
matter which can be determined only by the playwright himself, with full con- 
sideration of the nature of the allusion and the probable memory of his audi- 
ence for different types of allusions. It will vary in each case, and little re- 
liance may be put on a general assumption. Would a reference to an umbrella 
or to a “Munich,” for example, prove today that a play was produced no later 
than 1938 or 1939? The Trinummus itself disproves this, if Ritschl’s identifi- 
cation of the novi aediles as the new officers for the Megalensian games in 194 
is accepted (as it is by Buck), because other references place the Trinummus 
seven years later! 

In conclusion, though no fault will be found with the clarity of the argu- 
ment, a critical reading will raise many doubts, because these basic assump- 
tions, for which there is no evidence, are made from the very plays for which 
they are used as assumptions in a critical argument. Finally, it would have 
given Buck’s method a greater validity had he presented the topical evidence 
for the Stichus and Pseudolus (whose dates we know) and thus tested his 
method. 


Joun N. Houcu 
Ohio State University 


EIAOZ et IAEA: Etude sémantique et chronologique des euvres de Platon. By 
P. Brommer. (“‘Philosophia critica,” Vol. I.) Assen: Van Gorcum & 
Comp. N.V. (G. A. Hak & H. J. Prakke), 1940. Pp. 277. Dutch fl. 4.90. 
The central argument of this work is as follows: Plato uses two approaches 

to the theory of Ideas: the ethical, as exemplified in the Euthyphro, and the 

mathematical, found in the Meno. These two approaches represent two dis- 
tinct, but complementary, tendencies in Plato’s thought. The search for an 
absolute ethical standard leads to the development of ideal norms, which are 
known to us as “notions” or “‘images.’’ Socrates was the source of this ethical 
theory. The Pythagoreans, on the other hand, pointed out the absolute na- 
ture of mathematical structures. The ethical absolute is a notion, or iééa, 
whereas the mathematical absolute is a structure, or eZdos. 

There is a chronological development in Plato’s treatment of the relation of 
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eldos to ié€a. In his earliest period Plato was interested only in the Socratic 
ethical notion which, being concerned with conduct, was thoroughly dynamic. 
Subsequently, under the influence of Pythagorean mathematics, he empha- 
sized the static structure of reality. He finally combined the dynamic ethical 
notion with the static mathematical structure in the Republic by holding that 
the efdos belongs to a lower, analytical level of reality and is the offspring of 
the intuitive iééa, which is ‘‘above being.”” The notion or image (i6€a) is the 
cause of structure (dos), and the Idea of the Good, being the highest iédéa, is 
the ultimate cause of all eién. The Idea of the Good is in a divine mind, and 
the causal function of the Idea of the Good, as expressed in the Republic, is 
equivalent to the function of the Demiurge of the Timaeus. In the later dia- 
logues Plato treats in great detail the analysis of the logical relations of struc- 
tures, and he develops a physical theory of the mathematical structure of the 
physical world. Yet even in the late dialogues, when he speaks of a structure 
from the point of view of conceptual unity, he uses the term idéa. 

Brommer does not attempt to analyze all instances of the terms iéé€a and 
eldos. He bases his study on certain crucial cases, such as Republic 534C. 
The weakness of his view is that he has differentiated only two aspects of the 
Ideas. He should have included the epistemological and aesthetic aspects as 
well. He has failed to include all terms by which Plato refers to the Ideas. 
His interpretation of id€a as “notion” or ‘“‘image’’ introduces a psychological 
factor which is quite unjustified. 

Brommer expects far too much of his interpretation. He uses it to explain 
the old question whether the Ideas are dynamic or static. He is forced in the 
end to say that dynamism in the ordinary sense Plato assigns to soul; yet he 
finds that there is a kind of “‘static dynamism”’ exercised by éefdos as structure. 
Likewise, he solves the question of the immanence or transcendence of the 
Ideas by stating that eZdos, as structure, is both immanent and transcendent 
and that it could not be one without being the other. 

Brommer discusses at great length Aristotle’s criticisms of the Ideas, but 
he mentions very few modern interpretations of Plato. Natorp is the only 
contemporary scholar to whom he gives anything more than passing notice. 
In several passages he criticizes Natorp’s interpretation of Ideas as laws. 

Finally, Brommer uses the very dangerous principle that Plato kept revis- 
ing his dialogues throughout his life (Dionysius of Halicarnassus De comp. 
verb. 25). He finds ‘‘earlier’ and “‘later’’ passages in the Meno, Phaedo, Re- 
public, and other dialogues. The very important myth in the Phaedrus, he 
suggests, is based on the cosmology of the Timaeus; and some of the etymolo- 
gies in the Cratylus presuppose certain ideas found in the Sophist, Timaeus, 
and Laws. It is evident that, unless some objective test is discovered by which 
the existence of revised passages can be definitely established, such specula- 
tions as those made by Brommer will throw the study of Plato into hopeless 
confusion. 


Pattie De Lacy 
University of Chicago 
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The Excavations at Dura-Europos Conducted by Yale University and the French 
Academy of Inscriptions and Letters: Preliminary Report of the Seventh and 
Eighth Seasons of Work, 1933-34 and 1934-35. Edited by M. I. Rosrovt- 
zEFF, F. E. Brown, and C. B. Weiies. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939. $7.50. 


This report deals chiefly with the fortifications, the Mithraeum, and five 
temples. It follows the same general plan as the previous publications and 
continues to add to the vast store of information which Dura has already pro- 
duced on the later Near East. When the remainder of the material from Dura 
and Seleucia on the Tigris appears and when at least one site covering the 
same period is excavated in Iran, we shall be in a position to clear up many 
puzzling problems of interrelations between the Near East and Rome, as well 
as some in the field of medieval Europe. 

The extensive study by von Gerkan of the fortifications still does not settle 
the problem of their date, and probably many details can never be finally de- 
termined. It is to be hoped that a good historical study of Dura will be in- 
cluded in the final report. For the present some of the dates used in the re- 
ports are misleading. Even the footnote added by the editors (p. 23) gives the 
erroneous impression that the date for the capture of Seleucia is fixed by re- 
cent numismatic evidence, when in reality it is given by a contemporary 
cuneiform document quoted by Kugler in 1909-10. 

In addition to the Christian chapel and the synagogue, a Mithraeum was 
also preserved by the sloping wall of mud brick thrown up against the city 
wall at the time of the Sasanian invasions. This easternmost of known 
Mithraeums differs from those in the west in a number of interesting particu- 
lars, and it is apparent that in the second century, in the east at least, there 
was considerable latitude in the tenets of the cult. 

Most of the temples provide material of interest to the student of art and 
architecture. The temple of Adonis, the last of those erected before the Ro- 
man occupation, has a number of features in common with Babylonian 
temples both prior to and after the Parthian invasion. The temple of the 
Gaddé was apparently built and used by the Palmyrenes, both merchants and 
military, and is indicative of the close connections between that great com- 
mercial city and Dura. 

A number of extremely interesting painted shields are treated at length in 
this report. A study of two large hoards of coins as well as the individual finds 
will be of interest to historian and numismatist alike. A map showing the dis- 
tribution of the mints which produced the coins gives an excellent basis for a 
study of trade routes of the period. Two legal documents—one a parchment, 
the other a papyrus—complete the volume. A number of other classes of ob- 
jects, including the pottery, have, as usual, been left for the final publications, 
plans for which are announced in the Preface to this report. 

NeEILson C. DEBEVOISE 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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The Old Testament in Greek According to the Text of Codex Vaticanus, Supple- 
mented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical Apparatus Containing 
the Variants of the Chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint, 
Vol. III, Part I: Esther, Judith, Tobit. Edited by the late A. E. Brooke, 
NorMaANn McLgzavy, and the late Henry St. Joun THackeray. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xi+144. 
$5.00. 

This first part of the third volume of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint con- 
tinues the pattern of earlier parts. The one minor change in notation is the 
regrettable abandonment ‘“‘to save space” of the earlier practice of maintaining 
the correspondence of symbol and manuscript throughout the work. Now 
each book has its own key. This plea for saving space does not seem convinc- 
ing in work printed as expansively as this; nor is it justified by reference to the 
existence of a standard notation in Rahlfs’s catalogue. In the millennium the 
obligation of editors to use the numeration of the standard catalogue of manu- 
scripts will be recognized. This multiplication of symbols is a needless ob- 
stacle to study. 

Space has been used to print in full with separate apparatus each of the 
following: the ‘“Lucianic” text of Esther, the Vatican text of Tobit, the Si- 
naitic text of Tobit, and the Old Latin text of Tobit. Tobit thus presented is 
needlessly difficult to use. Since “the Old Latin Version stands apart from all 
others as the only authority which supports the Sinaitic type of text through- 
out the Book of Tobit,” it should and could be cited in the apparatus of that 
text—an apparatus which, as printed, contains little, and even less of impor- 
tance. The tyro is left with the task the experts avoided. 

But, while the editors are not prepared to express a definite opinion on the 
old problem of the relation of the two Greek texts of Tobit, they seem in- 
clined to repudiate Swete’s opinion that the Sinaitic text is secondary. They 
explain the closeness of the Old Latin MS C to the Greek of Sinaiticus as 
due to the correction of C from an older form of the text into agreement with 
Sinaiticus. It may be worth noting that Hermann von Soden and H. J. Vo- 
gels have argued that Sinaiticus in other areas has been corrected to an Old 
Latin text. 

The death of Dr. Brooke just after the completion of this volume will be 
sad news to all students of the Septuagint. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
University of Chicago 
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Questoes de gramdtica latina, Vol. I: Pronincia do latim e elementos de fonética 
hist6rica latina; Vol. II: Morfologia geral e elementos de morfologia histérica. 
By Rati Macuapo. Lisbon: Livraria classica editora A. M. Teixeira & 
Ca., 1940-41. Vol. I, pp. 159; Vol. II, pp. 375. 


A distinguished philologist from Portugal here presents, for advanced stu- 
dents of Latin in Portuguese or Brazilian universities, a very thorough reor- 
ganization, according to the general linguistic theories of Vendryes, Meillet, 
Niedermann, and Ernout, of Latin phonology and morphology. The first vol- 
ume is divided as follows: the pronunciation or phonetics of Latin, then its 
phonetic history or phonology. Professor Machado discusses the processes 
of change which determined the development of the language whose “‘classi- 
cal’”’ norm is but one stage, artificial at that, illustrating them by also quoting 
analogues from the later history of Latin when the same processes continued 
to produce, within the area of Romance, the different peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent Romance languages and dialects which, to modern philologists, are as 
closely allied to one another and to Latin as the earlier Italic dialects were. He 
illustrates Latin sounds, too, by Portuguese analogues: a standard set of in- 
ternational phonetic symbols, illustrated in turn by Portuguese words, would 
have been more useful, since the pronunciation of written Portuguese is, to 
most foreign readers, even more problematic than that of Latin. 

The second volume discusses morphemes, units of morphology, internal or 
external (external: pro-di-tor-em; internal: vénit or légit as opposed to vénit or 
légit) ; the inflection of nouns, of verbs; the themes of verbs (roots, repetition: 
si-sto, etc., ....); more briefly, derivation (thematic: nov-o-s, nov-a-s; suf- 
fixes) and composition (with adverbial particle: prae-verbium; thematic: im- 
berb-i-s from barba, in-form-i-s from forma; ideological: laudi-cenus, gallo- 
romanus, ludi-magister, per-enn-is). 

Though accessible to few American scholars or students as far as its ex- 
planations and comments are concerned, this work is yet valuable for its 
classification and tabulations of linguistic phenomena. A few printer’s errors 
have escaped the author’s otherwise careful attention (p. 367, -romanuns, sug- 
gestively Etruscan, for -romanus). One hopes that a third volume, as scholar- 
ly and clear, will soon be devoted to syntax and large-scale grammar as it 
merges into artless rhetoric. 


Epovarp Ropit1 
University of Kansas City 
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